beng its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 


Association of California, by a committee of 
pinisters and laymen, edited by a committee 


of ministers, until 1879. 


Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
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SWITZERLAND. 


THE ILLUMINATION OF THE RHINE 
FALLS—A POLYGLOT PEOPLE. 


LETTER BY REV. DR. M’LEAN. 


Considered geographically, Switz- 
erland is not a great country. It 
could be set down bodily inside the 
State of Pennsylvania, and leave an 
ample margin on every one of the 
four sides. In point of population 
it is scarcely to be ranked asa giant 
among the nations. The census of 
1880 gave it but 2,846,102, which is 
less by some hundreds of thousands 
than the population of Ohio. All the 
same, however, Switzerland is and 
will remain to the end of time the 


most attractive, most picturesque and 


most sought-out land in all _ the 
world. With her green robes, her 
ermine mantle, her lake jewels of 
opal and emerald, and her glistening 
diadem oi ice, she stands appointed 
and anointed of God to be queen of 
allthe lands. She isthe chief shrine 
to which all lovers of beauty, of 


ro- 
mance and adventure will continually 


and unwearily resort. ‘Two-thirds of 
the surface of Switzerland is occupied 
by rocks, lakes, glaciers and eternal 
snow. A full sixth of what remains 
is covered by forest. At the same 
time she possesses some of the loveliest 
and most fertile valleys, some of the 
richest meadows and most product- 
ive hill-sides in all Europe. Politi- 
cally, Switzerland is the paradox of 
peoples. She is a Republic of twen- 
ty-two separate and sovereign states, 
cantons. These are so effectually 
separated from one another by high 
mountain ranges that one-half of the 
people are as strange to the other 
halt as Australans are to Americans. 
Her people speak three different 
tongues—in Western Switzerland the 
French, in Northern the German, in 
Kastern and Southern the Italian. 
Certainly not more than one Swiss in 
five, probably not more than one in 
ten, can converse with and be under- 
stood by all of hiscountrymen. There 
are many in every canton who have 
never so much as seen a man from 
half the other cantons. Thousands 
and thousands of the people have 
never looked outside of the mountain 
inclosure in which they were born. 
The other side of the steep incline on 
which they live is to them as thor- 
oughly a terra incognita asis Pata- 
gonia or Alaska. More than thrs, the 
people are of different and antagon- 
istic religions. Somewhat more than 
half are Protestants, the balance 
Romanists of the densest, darkest 
type. Among the latter are multi- 
tudes who can neither read nor write. 
All the conditions of national unity 
and coherence are therefore most 
signally wanting. Specially lacking 
are the conditions commonly regard- 
ed as essential to the perpetuity of a 
republican form of government. Yet 
Switzerland is the oldest and most 
stable republic in history. She has 
just celebrated the five hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Sempach, 
virtually the birth date of republic- 
anism in modern history. How this 
little country, so situated, with such 
natural barriers of mountain, lan- 
guage, religion and local interest ex- 
isting between her several sections, 
has managed to hold together as 
against internal dissensions on one 
side, and on the other to keep from 
being swallowed up by the great pow- 
ers which surround her, is the stand- 
ing marvel of political history. 


THE RHINE FALLS, 


We entered Switzerland by the 
northern gateway at Schaffhausen, the 
point where are situated the falls of 
the Rhine, though, in reality, these 
falls are two or three miles from the 
town just named, at Neuhausen, a 
suburb of the larger town. Here 
we had been promised our first view 
of the Alps, but the promise was not 
redeemed. The day was a dark and 
lowering one. ‘The clouds curtained 
the great mountains entirely from our 
sight. Wefound good consolation, 
however, in the falls. In point of 
volume these falls are pronounced the 
grandest in Europe. The river at 
this point is some 125 yards in width. 
It is deep and of a swift current. It 
is precipitated in three leaps over an 
irregular, rocky ledge, nearly a hun- 
dred feet in height. Some excellent 
hotels have been so placed as to com- 
mand the finest view of the roaring 
water. Wespenta night here. By 
the use of bridge, boat and tower, 
built under the river spray of the 
cataract, we had every advantage to 
see it and get full impression of its 
vast volume and force. The water, 
coffee-colored further down the river, 
was here a beautiful emerald green. 
It breaks into clouds of silver spray 
as it falls, and is adorned by number- 
less rainbows. At night, during the 
tourist season, the falls are illumin- 
ated. Thisillumination is a gorgeous 
spectacle. We witnessed it with the 
most unlimited enjoyment and ad- 
Miration. It began at half-past nine 
and lasted perhaps twenty minutes. 


A dozen rockets, sent up from either 
side of the river, gave notice for at- 
tention. Then,allof a sudden, from 
either bank and from a crag of lime- 
stone rocks which rise sharply out of 
the middle of the stream just at the 
bottom of the fall, there began to 
gleam forth deep crimson fires which 
had been ignited by electricity. The 
effect was magical. The great mass- 
es of floating spray were instantly 
converted into blood-red clouds, 
which gleamed against the darkness 
of the night in.the most wierd and 
startling way. I was strongly re- 
minded at this point of the exhibition 
of the fire and illuminated vapors of 
the volcano Kilauea, in the Sandwich 
Islands. Presently the deep-red col- 
turned to green, and later on to 
There were probably twen- 
ty of thede lime lights, so disposed 
as to show \off the face of the falls and 
its rising cloudsof spray and mist to 
the best advantage. The outlines of a 
so, standing uponthe brink 
falls, were brought out by the 


LIVID COLORS 


In most beautiful distinctness against 
the darkness. We had often heard 
of the illumination of waterfalls, but 
had put it down as something prob- 
ably inconsiderable and tawdry. But 
this spectacle was at farthest re- 
move from that. What with the 
roaring waters, the streams of illu- 
minated foam and spray, the clouds 
of red, green and yellow mist, the cor- 
ruscation of the constantly ascending 
rockets and Roman candles, and, 
drawn round all, the encompassing 
canopy of darkness, the spectacle was 
most novel, impressive and memor- 
able. 

This was our welcome into Switzer- 
land. The subsequent three weeks 
and more, during which time we 
traveled among the Swiss mountains 
and valleys, has been a rapturous 
and unalloyed delight. Probably no 
twenty-three successive days during 
any season of the year could be more 
propitious for sight-seeing in Swit- 
zerland than the days we spent there 
from June 30th to July 23d. And 
certainly no party of seven people 
were ever more signally favored by 
absence of all drawbacks, annoyances, 
accidents or disagreeable incidents 
upon the one hand, or by all favorble 
furtherance and opportunities upon 
theother. The skies were uniformly 
clear. There was no dust, no flies, 
no fleas, no heat, no cold, no misad- 
ventures of any kind, except such as 
were humorous and laughable. Every 
mountain we went to see disclosed 
itself to us at best advantage. Kvery 
undertaking went off better than our 
anticipation of it. Everywhere the 
season was at its very best. We had 
good hotels, were well used in them 
all, and not unreasonably taxed there- 
for.—Our mules sure-footed, 
kind and Christian; our guides cap- 
able, attentive and intelligent; our 
drivers got through always on time. 
At every stopping-place we found 
English-speaking landlords and wait- 
ers. In a word, we were a good na- 
tured, unexacting company, and 
had—as such a company is quite sure 
to have anywhere—a royal, right 
cvood time, We lost no baggage and 
no temper; missed no views, no 
trains. Nobody ever got more out of 
this land of beauty in three weeks 
than we did. In a few more letters, 
without attempting to follow our 
route of travel in detail, I will try to 
give a few specimen experiences of 
sight-seeing among the great Alps.— 
Oailand Tribune. 


BOYS’ BRANCH. 


The boy’s branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was re- 
organized last Tuesday night, with 
seventy-five boys. The work starts 
off under very encouraging auspices. 
The boys seem to be very enthusi- 
astic in the work. All the officers 
were appointed from the membership 
of the branch. A special committee 
of gentlemen has the oversight of the 
work. On Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 16th, the Ladies’ Central 
Committee, connected with the Asso- 
ciation, are to give a complimentary 
reception to the active members and 
committee-men of the Association. 
It promises to be a very pleasant 
affair, and will take place at the par- 
lors of the building. 


General W. B. Hazen, chief officer 
of the United States Signal Service, 
is here on a tour of inspection. He 
leaves for the North to-day, to inspect 
stations in that direction, He wasa 
good officer during the war, and, we 
believe, manages this important de- 
partment with credit to himself and 
the Government. 


- — 


A Mormon woman says: ‘‘Salt 
Lake City is no place for poor folk. 
The taxes here are so high that soon no 
one can pay them unless they sell 
some of their things. The Church 
is putting it to us awful hard, and I 


| don’t see how I’m going to stand it.” 


| NEW ENGLAND LETTER. 


Dear Paciric: Everything has been 
pretty quiet in religious circles 
throughout New England during the 
summer months, so that chances to 
be present on occasions of much in- 
terest have been few. Twice, how- 
ever, I have had the opportunity to 
attend gatherings of much local im- 
portance, and to me full of interest. 
One was the State Prohibition Con- 
vention of Connecticut, at Hartford, 
in July. Composed of over three 
hundred delegates from all over the 
State, enthusiastic on one of the 
hottest days of the summer, harmo- 
nious from beginning to end, full of 
high moral and religious sentiment, 
drawing up one of the best political 
platforms we have ever seen formu- 
lated by this party—you may be sure 
it was a study to one from California, 
who desires to see how the East grap- 
ples with this great question of the 
times. A few things were very strik- 
ing about the convention: Its de- 
cency, for one. It was clean every 
way, in dress, person, habit and 
speech. This was a novelty at a 
political gathering. Its religious 
tone. Religious mottoes were on the 
walls, prayers’ and hymns were fre- 
quent, ministers were everywhere, 
and all the utterances were packed 
with Christian principles. It was 
more like a Methodist Conference 
than anything else. Its freedom 
from cranks. They may have been 
there; but, if they were, they did not 
get the usual hearing, and, conse- 
quently, the convention stuck to the 
one thing before it, and was not 
switched off to consider all the issues 
of the day. The convention, as you 
know,-nominated a full State ticket, 
with a clergyman as candidate for 
Governor; and to this last we can 
only say, ‘‘We wish they hadn’t.” 


Without venturing on a prophecy as 


to the future of this new party, this 
can be said of it, judging from this 
convention—it has got one plain, defi- 
nite issue, which cannot be said of 
the other folks. It stands on princi- 
ple, rather than policy. It is not 
shifting its sails to catch votes. It 
is big with moral purposes. It has 
got the nerve and courage and un- 
compromising spirit of the Republi- 
can party in its early days. And as 
for its strength, well, you can tella 
little something by the big scare it is 
giving the leaders of the other par- 
ties. 

The other occasion of great interest 
to me this summer was the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone of the new 
Y. M. C. A. building in Worcester, 
Mass. I counted myself fortunate 
in being present, not simply from 
general reasons, but because I grew 
up in this Association. My first in- 
spiration to Christian work was 
through its influence. All my active 
Christian life before entering the 
ministry was associated with it, and I 
was identified with it during the dark- 
est days ofits history. I could remem- 


seriously discussed, and three of us 


some of its regular prayer-meetings. 
The contrast of a few years was there- 
fore very great, when the corner- 
stone of a magnificent building was 


with the Association 


eregating thirty-one hundred. 


New England in fostering the Y. M. 
C. A. interests. The occasion showed 
how wide was the interest the Associ- 
ation had enlisted in its work; for, 
with the thousands that filled the 
street about the building, were many 


place, and others in professional life 
well known everywhere; among them 
Senator Hoar, Professor Park of An- 
dover, Congressman W. W. Rice and 
D. L. Moody. 

The building itself, of brown stone 
and Philadelphia pressed brick, four 
stories high, will be an ornament to 
the city, as well asa most commodi- 
ous and handsome home for the As- 
sociation. 

This last example of Worcester’s 


} wisdom and enterprise reminds us of 
some other features which make it. 


one of the most delightful places of 
residence in New England. It has 
the lowest death-rate of any city of 
its size on this continent. It has a 
prohibitory law rigidly enforced. It 
has eight churches of our order, all 
with large memberships, most of them 
in beautiful and commodious editices, 
carrying on a city mission enterprise 
which occupies all the neglected 
places. Can you wonder, dear Pa- 
ciFic, that a visit here from San Fran- 
cisco seems quite like stepping into 
an earthly paradise? 
Hersert Macy. 


Hasty conclusions are the mark of 


fool. 


ber the days when disbanding was. 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


PUGET SOUND. 


Dear Paciric. Our annual gather- 
ing of ministers and churches met 
this year at Tacoma, August 19-22. 
Our third annual meeting assembled 
here in 1881, when we could count 
but nine churches, with seven pastors 
and 207 members. This year, our 
eighth, we are able to greet represent- 
atives from twenty-one out of our 
twenty-six churches, with sixteen of 
their pastors, these having a member- 
ship of above six hundred. We 


missed Pastors Wolfe and Baker of 


Whatcom county, and Harrison of 
Seattle, who were unable to be pres- 
ent, much to their own regret. We 
enjoyed, however, the presence of Pas- 
tors Clapp of Portland and Lee of Cor- 
vallis, Or., together with Superintend- 
ent Atkinson of Oregon. Rev. Lysan- 
der Kelsey, aformer Home Missionary 
Superintendent of Ohio, who propos- 
es to make his residence in this re- 
gion, was also present, as were Rev. 
N. J. Squires of West Haven, Conn., 
and Professor Churchill of Oberlin,O. 
Rev. C. E. Newbury of Steilacoom was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. H. L. 


of our women, crediting them with a 
devotion to the cause which had en- 
abled us to hold, here at home, many 
points, by their various work, which 
otherwise many times in the past we 
should have been compelled to give 
up. 

Two most excellent papers were 


given to us on Friday evening, which 


| were for publication in Tue Pactrio, 


Bates of Seattle Clerk, with Brother | 


Chas. W.Cook of Tacoma his assistant. 
Upon completing the organization, 
Rev. Charles E. Newbury addressed 
the Association upon the ‘‘Necessity 
of Religious Education.” The true 
development of man required that it 
should compass the three lines of 


on these topics: ‘‘What Ought the 
Minister to Expect from His People?” 
by Rev. George Lindsay of Port 
Madison, and ‘‘What Ought the Peo- 
ple to Expect from Their Pastor?” 
by Dr. J. KR. Kennedy of Tacoma. 
Among the committees appointed 
was one, of which Rev. Myron Eels 
was chairman, to prepare an overture 
to the General Association of Oregon 
and Washington, relative to the har- 


monizing the times of meeting of the 


several local Associations in connec- 
tion with the general body. 

The Constitution adopted provi- 
sionally last year was reconsidered, 
and, after one or two minor amend- 
ments, adopted as the permanent 
Constitution of the Association. 

Resolutions recommending the 
work of the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society, as representee by 
Chaplain R. S. Stubbs; upon the ‘‘Sa- 
credness of the Lord’s Day”; upon 
“Temperance” and the work of the 


| W.C. T. U. in connection therewith, 


and in regard to ‘‘social purity,” 
were unanimously adopted. The 
communion sermon was preached on 


physical, mental and moral or relig-! the Sabbath by Rev. H. L. Bates of 


ious training. Much is done, accord- 
ing to the various lives, in the first 
and second, but the tendency of the 
present is to press to the highest de- 
gree in these, to the very consider- 
able neglect of the latter; and so 
men have forgotten that there are 
moral, as well as physical, laws, and 
that these laws are as fixed, and as 
clearly demonstrable, the one as the 
other. There were three places where 
this training ought to be carried on 
—the home, the Sabbath-school and 
the public school; and in the latter 
no less than the former, because there 
are certain moral truths upon which 
men of every creed are agreed—the 
text-book, the Bible. Why? Because 
the great blessings which our Repub- 
lic has brought to men can only be 
secured by a righteous, God-fearing 
people, performing life’s work as in 
the somber shadow of eternity. 
Mighty problems have been solved in 
the past, but mightier ones will the 
future present for solution. 

Rev. T. E. Clapp of Portland, for 
our Associational sermon, gave a 
most beautiful and instructive dis- 
cussion of James iv: 13-16, his theme 
being ‘‘Self-willand God’s Will in the 
Detuils of Human Life.” 

On the second day, Rev. Samuel 
Greene, Registrar of the Association, 
presented a ‘‘Review of the Work of 
the Churches” for the year past. 
From this it appeared that while in 
none of the churches had there been 
any special revival work, yet there 
had been an increased spiritual 


growth, resulting in sixty-six addi- 


were all that could be numbered at 


laid, with thousands in attendance; jlieg! 
numbering for the year were reported as $752.61; 
eight hundred members; with sub- but of this only $141.43, from eight 
scriptions to the building fund churches, was for foreign missions. 
amounting to nearly a hundred thou- | In erecting and improving churches 
sand dollars, and a list of donors ag- | and chapels, and in support of the 


of the solid business men of the 


brethren. 


tions on profession of faith, and an 
increase by letter of sixty-two. Up- 
wards of 1,200 pupils are in our 
nearly fifty Sabbath-schools, reach- 
ing out, by their work, after 800 fam- 
The benevolent contributions 


gospel work, we have expended 


Mr. Moody said truly in his ad- $6 900, in addition to about $8,000 
dress that Worcester, among those of granted by the A. H. M.S. and the 
its size, is now the banner city of A.C. U. 


‘Christianity and Labor” was pre- 
sented by Rev. James Campbell of 
Olympia. It was a thoughtful paper 
upon a topic which merited more dis- 
er than the time allowed permit- 
ted. 

‘‘How Can the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath Be Secured?” was dis- 
cussed by Rev. S. H. Cheadle of the 
East Tacoma church, and was follow- 
ed by remarks from many of the 

Rev. O. L. Fowler of White River 
presented the report of the standing 
Committee on Education, introduc- 
ing resolutions in relation to the 
founding of an academy on Whidby 
island, which were referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, and, at 
a later day, recommicted to the first 
committee, to report next year. 


In the afternoon, the ladies of the! 


Association, with Mrs. W. H. Reeves 
in the chair, introduced the work of 
the Woman’s Missionary Societies, 
and papers were read and reports 
were presented as related both to the 
home and the foreign fields. Mrs. 
Stubbs conducting the devotional 
service, a well-prepared paper on 
‘‘Africa,” by Mrs. E. B. Burwell of 
Seattle was read. ‘‘The Need of For- 
eign Mission Work,” written by Mrs. 


C. Bosworth, lately of Oregon, 


_was read by Mrs. Campbell of Olym- 


Plas 
Dr. Atkinson, by request, made 


| 


Seattle, the Moderator assisting at 
the table. The various pulpits of the 
city were supplied from the Associa- 
tion. 

Sabbath evening six of our seven 
societies through whom our benevo- 
lent work is conducted were repre- 
sented by as many of the brethren, 
after which the Association adjourn- 


sine die. 


Nearly all present presumed to say 
that it was the best of all our meet- 
ings, and the writer, who has been 
present from the beginning, quite 
agrees therewith. 5S. G. 

Houghton, W. T. 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


The gospel temperance meeting 
was well attended last Sunday in 


Irving Hall. Rev. A. R. Crawford of 


‘piano. 


— 


| 


Berkeley led the devotions. Miss 
Gussie B. Thompson presided at the 
Mr. O. R. Coe sang ‘‘Jesus 
by the Sea,” and Miss Lizzie Van 
Amringe of East Oakland sang that 
sweet sacred song, ‘‘Consider the 
Lilies.” Rev. E. 5S. Chapman of East 
Oakland gave a most earnest address 
on ‘Sin and Its Remedy,” and the 
accompanying illustration was as in- 
teresting as appropriate. The ob- 
ject lesson was a clear and impressive 
one. Next Sunday the meeting will 
be addressed by Rev. O. C. Wheeler, 
D.D., of Oakland. Mrs. Jackson 
will sing. All are cordially invited. 


A Modesto exchange says: ‘‘G. Man- 
uel, a civil engineer, will be in Stan- 
islaus county on the 13th inst. to sur- 
veya route for a canal from the 
Merced river. It is contemplated 
that this canal will carry sufficient 
water to irrigate most of the land on 
the south side of the Tuolumne river, 
conveying the water to the section 
lying between the railroad and the 
San Joaquin river. Weare not ad- 
vised as to the capacity of the canal 
under project by the citizens, but 
they seem to be determined in their 
efforts to test the fruits of irrigation.” 


The Weman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. é 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mas. 8. 8. 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recordiug Secretary. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secre 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Ac 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mus. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy S8t., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies 
Branch «f the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. 


and 
emy, 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


BURDEN OR PRIVILEGE—WHICH? 


This meeting was opened with our 
beloved President, Miss Fay, in the 
chair, who gave out for our first 
hymn, ‘‘Come, sing the gospel’s joy- 
ful sound,” and read in connection 
the twenty-first chapter of Revelation 
as the key-note of the meeting. The 
opening prayer, by Mrs. Eastman, 
was full of faith and thanksgiving. 
We then sang, with full hearts, “I 
Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” The 
reports which followed, from our Re- 
cording Secretary, Treasurer, Home 
Secretary, and Young Ladies’ 
Branch, were full of interest, but 
must be left to speak for themselves 
at some future time in this column, 
as also the excellent paper by Mrs. 


some very timely remarks on the work | L. A. Richardson, upon the subject, 


“The Foreign Mission Work in Re- 
lation to the Christian Life.” Por- 
tions of those good old hymns, ‘‘Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds,” and ‘Crown 
Him,” had been interspersed with 
these readings, and the meeting was 
closed, as usual, with the Lord’s 
Prayer and Doxology. 


We wish that the seventy-five la- 
dies who were present at this annual 
meeting could have been multiplied 
by ten; for, although the parlors of 
the church were well filled, and ex- 
tra seats had to be brought in, we 
could easily have adjourned to the 
chapel, and we do like to share our 
good things with those who are less 
favored than we in missionary meet- 
ings. We like to share them, because 
we know from sweet experience what 
a blessing there isin them, and this 
was a particularly joyful meeting, of 
which you, our far away sisters, must 
have some of the benefit. But, much 
as we desire to give you the full ben- 
efit of the meeting, we find it a very 
hard thing to do; for, really, the pro- 
gramme was nothing unusual. We 
always read some portion of that 
blessed Word of God when we come 
together, and there is so much of it 
that is stimulating and helpful that 
we sometimes find it hard to choose 
any one chapter for our special use; 
and we always sing a number of our 
beautiful songs of Zion. What, then, 
was it that made this particular meet- 
ing so joyful that we want to sound 
out its praises through all the land? 
We shall find it still harder to an- 
swer this question, if we notice the 
anxious look upon the faces of some 
of the Executive Committee, as they 
come together an hour earlier for 
prayer and consultation; and, if we 
could go even further back, and read 
all that has been passing in their 
hearts for a month of solicitude over 
the prospective deficit to be reported 
by our Treasurer, we should wonder 
still more that they speak of this 
meeting as one long to be remem- 
bered. But you have all of you, 
dear sisters, doubtless known, at 
some time, the joy that comes from a 
sudden relief from anxiety, and the 
realization of hopes and wishes you 
hardly dared cherish. Th’s was the 
secret of that happy meeting at the 
First Congregational church of San 
Francisco last Wednesday, the first 
day of September, 1886. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific felt it 
necessary at the opening of the last 
fiscal year to assume larger responsi- 
bilities than they had ever done be- 
fore in the way of raising money for 
the cause of missions. It seemed as 
if we could not otherwise do our 
share in meeting the needs of the 
great work that the Master himself 
has laid upon us; and at the same 
time the question pressed heavily up- 
on their hearts, ‘‘Will the member- 
ship of our churchés sustain us in 
this advance?” ‘‘Will they 
come to our help in redeeming this 
pledge?” This was the great ques- 
tion, and this it is that has pressed 
so heavily upon their hearts, not the 
last month only, but through all the 
months of the past year; and when, 
at last, that burden was lifted, and 
our Treasurer was able to announce 
all our actual pledges met, do you 
wonder that we were a happy com- 

any? that joy burned in every 
Boost. and lighted up every face? It 
is a fresh illustration of the way in 
which sacrifice brings its reward; for, 
I trust, you will allow me, as one new 
to this part of the work, to assure 
you that these good women who 
have this work in charge do make 
sacrifices. You, at a distance, cannot 
understand what it costs of time, 
real hard work in many ways, and of 
prayerful solicitude, to manage this 
Missionary Society of ours. Perhaps 
some one is saying, ‘‘But why do 
they undertake so much, and pledge 
themselves for sums so large that it 
is doubtful if they can meet them?” 
Dear sisters, if you were here on 
the ground and heard the letters we 
hear, and heard the appeals that 
come to us through returned mis- 
sionaries, and had our papers to 
read, and could realize that the 
‘‘dark places of the earth which are 
full of the habitations of cruelty” are 
looking to us for the bread of life, 
and calling to us for help, and that 
the blessed Saviour himself has laid 
this duty upon us, you would not 
chide us for undertaking so much; 
but, the rather, bid us go forward and 
plan larger and larger things, and 
give us the assurance of help from 
each of you. The truth is, if we 
could only see it aright, that this 
burden of work and of giving for 
the salvation of a lost world is, after 
all, our greatest privilege, and the 
time will surely come when we shall 
all see it to be such. Oh, that such 
knowledge may not come too late! 
Let us not wait till we reach the 
farther shore before we come to learn 
the true meaning of life, and to un- 
derstand what is burden and what is 


‘privilege. Mrs. M. L. Merzrrt. 
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_THE PaAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SepremBer 8, 1886, 


UNROLLING THE MUMMY OF RA- 


MESES THE GREAT. 


[About thre years ago the mummy of 
Rameses Il, the of the Oppression, 
was discovered. with some otuer<, in anon'- 


of-the-way plece in Fg: pt. ‘That mummy 
has now been onrolled by Professor Mas- 
pero. in charye of the Egyptian Mauseniun at 


Boulak.| 

MM. Gaston Maspero, director- 
general of the excavations and an- 
tiquities of Egypt, Emil Brugsch 
Bey, keeper, and Urbin Bourtant, 
assistant keeper, of the Museum of 
Boulak, proceeded in the hall called, 
“The Hall of Royal Mummies,” to 
unbandage those two mummies which, 
in the printed catalogue, are number- 
ed 5,229 and 5,233, both being among 
those discovered in the subterraneous 
hiding-place at Dayr-el-Bahari. 

The mummy (No. 5,233) first taken 
out from its glass case is that of Ra- 
meses II, Sesostris, as testified by the 
official entries, bearing date the sixth 
and sixteenth years of the reign of 
the High Priest Her-hor Se-Amen, 
and the High Priest Pinotem [, writ- 
ten in black ink upon the lid of the 
wooden mummy-case, and the further 
entry of the sixteenth year of the 
High Priest Pinotem I, written upon 
the outer winding-sheet of the mum- 
my, over the region of the breast. 
The presence of this last inscription 
having been verified by his highness 
the Khedive, and by the illustrious 


personages there assembled, the first 


wrapping was removed, and there 
were successively discovered a band 
of stuff, twenty centimeters in width, 
rolled round the body; then a second 
winding-sheet, sewn up and kept in 
place by narrow bands placed at some 
distance apart; then two thicknesses 
of small bandages; and then a piece 
of fine linen reaching from the head 
to the feet. A figure representing the 
Goddess Nut, one meter in length, is 
drawn upon this piece of linen, in 
red and white as prescribed by the 
ritual. The profile of the goddess is 
unmistakably designed after the pure 
and delicate profile of Seti I, as he is 
known to us in the bas-relief sculpt- 
ures of Thebes and Abydos. 


Under this amulet there was found 
another bandage; then a layer of 
pieces of linen folded in squares and 
spotted with the bituminous matter 
used by the embalmers. This last 
covering removed, Rameses II ap- 
peared. The head is long, and small 
in proportion to the body. The top 
of the skullis quite bare. On the tem- 
ples there are a few sparse hairs, but 
at the poll the hair is quite thick, 
forming smooth, straight locks about 
five centimeters in length. White at 
the time of death, they have been 
dyed a light vellow by the spices 
used in embalming. The forehead 
is low and narrow; the brow-ridge 
prominent; the eyebrows are thick 


and white; the eyes are small and- 


close together; the nose is long, thin, 
hooked like the noses of the Bour- 
bons, and slightly crushed at the tip 
by the pressure of the bandages; the 
temples are sunken; the cheek-bones 
very prominent; the ears round, 
standing far out from the head, and 
pierced like those of a woman for the 
wearing of earrings; the jaw-bone is 
massive and strong; the chin very 
prominent; the mouth small but 
thick-lipped and full of some kind of 
black paste. This paste being partly 
cut away with the scissors, disclosed 
some much worn and very brittle 
teeth, which, moreover, are white and 
well-preserved. The mustache and 
beard are thin. They seem to have 
been kept shaven during life; but 
were probably allowed to grow dur- 
ing the king’s last illness, or they 
may have grown after death. The 
hairs are white, like those of the head 
and eye-brows, but are harsh and 
bristly, and from two to three milli- 
metres in length. The skin is of 
earthy brown, splotched with black. 
Finally, it may be said that the face 
of the mummy gives a fair idea of the 
face of the living king. The ex- 
pression is unintellectual, perhaps 
slightly animal; but, even under the 
somewhat grotesque disguise of 
mummification, there is plainly to be 
seen an air of sovereign majesty, of 
resolve, and of pride. The rest of 
the body is as well preserved as the 
head; but, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the tissues, its external as- 
pect is less life-like. The neck is no 
thicker than the vertebral column; 
the chest is broad; the shoulders are 
square; the arms are crossed before 
the breast; the hands are small and 
dyed with henna; and the wound in 
the left side, through which the em- 
balmers extracted the viscera, is large 
and open; the legs and thighs are 
fieshless; the feet are long, slender, 
somewhat fiat-soled, and dyed like 
the hands, with henna. The corpse 
is that of an old man; but of a vigor- 
ous and robust old man. We know, 
indeed, that Rameses II reigned for 
sixty-seven years, and that he must 
have been nearly one hundred years 
old when he died. 

The unbandaging of the mummy of 
Rameses II took less than one-quar- 
ter ofan hour. After a short pause 
of a few moments, at precisely ten 
minutes before 10 o'clock, the mum- 
my numbered 5,229 was, in its turn, 
removed from its glass case. 

The mummy No. 5,229 was very 
neatly wrapped in orange-colored 
linen, kept in place by small strips of 
ordinary linen. There was no outer 
inscription, but upon the head was a 
linen band covered with mystical fig- 
ures. The orange-colored winding- 
sheet being removed, there appeared 
beneath it a sheet bearing an inscrip- 
tion in four lines: ‘“‘The year XIII, 
the second month of Shomou, the 


of Amen, King of the Gods, Pinotem, 
son of the First Prophet of Amen, 
Piankhi, the Scribe of the Temple 
Zoserou-Khonsu, and the Scribe of 


him for Eternity.” This, then, was 
the mummy. 

This point being verified, Rameses 
If was placed erect and photograph- 
ed in his bandages. Short as was the 
delay, it seemed too long for the im- 
patient spectators. The unbandag- 
ing of the mummy then recommenced 
in the midst of general impatience. 

All had left their placesand crowd- 
ed round the operators. Three thick- 
nesses of cloth were rapidly unwound; 
then came a casing of sewn canvas 
covered with a thin coat of cement. 
This casing being cut with the scis- 
sors, more layers of linen appeared. 
The mummy seemed to diminish and 
reveal its form under our fingers. 
Some of the wrappings were incribed 
with legends and groups in black 
ink, notably the god Amen enthron- 
ed, with a line of hieroglyphs below, 
stating that this bandage was made 
and offered by a devotee o? the peri- 
od, or, perhaps, by a princess of the 
blood royal: ‘‘The Lady Songstress 
of Amen Ra, King of the Gods, Tai- 
taat-Maut, daughter of the First 
Prophet of Amen, Piankhi, in order 
that the god Amen should accord her 
life, health and strength.” 

Two pectoral ornaments were laid 
in the folds of the wrappers, one of 
gilt wood, bearing the usual group of 
Isis and Nepthys adoring the sun; 
the other in pure gold inscribed with 
the name of Rameses [III. One last 
wrapper of stiffened canvas, one last 
winding-sheet of red linen, and then 
a great disappointment, keenly felt 
by the operators; the face of the king 
was coated with a compact mass of 
bitumen, which completely hid the 
features. 

The work was resumed in the after- 
noon of the same day, and on Thurs- 
day morning, June 3d, a fresh exam- 
ination of the bandages revealed in- 
scriptions upon two of them. The 
first is dated the year IX, the second 
the year X of the high priest Pin- 
otem I. The tarry substance upon 
the face of the mummy being care- 
fully attacked with the scissors was 
detached little by little, and the feat- 
ures became visible. They are less 
well preserved than those of Rame- 
ses IT, vet they can, to a certain ex- 
tent, be identified with those of the 
portraits of the conqueror. The head 
and face are closely shaved, and show 
no trace of hair or beard. ‘The fore- 
head, without being very lofty or 
very broad, is better proportioned 
and more intellectual than that of 
Rameses IJ. The brow-ridge is less 
prominent, the cheek-bones are less 

igh, the nose is less hooked, the 
chim and jaw are less heavy. The 
eyes appear to be larger, but it is not 
possible to be certain of this point, 
the eyelids having been removed, and 
the cavities of the eyeballs having 
been stuffed with rags. The ears are 
closer to the head than those of Ra- 
meses IJ, and they are pierced in like 
manner for the reception of earrings. 
The mouth is_ disproportionately 
wide, and the thin lips reveal a row 
of white and well-placed teeth. The 
first molar on the right side appears 
to have been broken, or to have been 
worn away earlier than the rest. In 
short, Rameses III is like a smaller 
imitation of Rameses If. The phys- 
iognomy is more delicate, and, above 
all, more intelligent; but the height 
of the body is less, the shoulders are 
less. wide, and the strength of the 
man was inferior. What he was 
himself, in his individual person, as 
compared with Rameses II, so was 
his reign as compared with the reign 
of Rameses IT. 

The two mummies, replaced in 
their glass cases, will henceforth be 
exhibited with their faces uncovered, 
like the mummies of King Pinotem, 
and the priest Nebsouni. ~ From Pro- 
fessor Maspero’s Official Report. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S MISTAKE. 


In the central square of the Capi- 
tol at Rome, surrounded on three 
sides by buildings, stands a very 
large bronze statue of Mareus Aure- 
lieus, once Emperor of Rome, mount- 
edona spirited horse. This is the 
only equestrian statue which has 
been preserved in a perfect condition 
out of the many that decorated 
Rome. Michael Angelo, who de- 
signed the buildings which at pres- 
ent stand on this hill, was very fond 
of this statue, and especially admired 
the horse. One day, while he was 
studying it, he forgot that it was not 
alive, and wishing to see it in another 
position, he cried out, ‘‘Cam/” which 
means, Goon. After looking at this 
horse for some time, one might easi- 
ly imagine that a shout or a touch of 
a whip would make it jump.—S/. 
Nicholas. 


It is no part of religion to think 
about death. Itis the part of relig- 
ion, when the fact and thought of 
death come in, to remind us that we 
live forever, and that God, who sent 
his Son to die, will help us safe 
through the somewhat fearful strait 
that lies before us.— Macdonald. 


To be honest and pure and true: 
this is what the gospel of the Lord 


Jesus inculcates; and it ought to be 


_the steadfast aim and purpose of our 


lives to be honest and pure and true. 


When we are “wiowt filled with 


heavenly love, and only then, are we 
best fitted to bear with human infirm- 
ity, to live above it and forget its bur- 


twenty-eighth day, the First Prophet | den. 


the Nacropolis Boutchamou, proceed- | 
ed to restore the defunct King Ra- | tions of the country have been en- 
user-hia Mer-Amen, and to establish | deavoring for some time to secure 


| 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK PARSONS. 


The various temperance organiza- 


the appointment, by Congress, of a 
commission to inquire into and re- 
port upon the effects of the liquor 
trafic. During the last session, a 
bill providing for such a commission 
passed the Senate; that being the 
sixth time the upper chamber had 


testified its willingness to make the. 


investigation. The annual report of 
the National Temperance Society re- 
lates succinctly the further fortune 
of the measure: ‘‘In the House of 
Representatives the Senate bill has 
been reported adversely, with a min- 
ority report in its favor, by the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor- 
Traffic. It is not probable that the 
bill will pass the present House.” 
When it is remembered that the pub- 
le conscience is at present manifest- 
ing unprecedented sensitiveness on 
the temperance question, and that 
the gravity and extent of the drink- 
evil are recognized more generally 
to-day than ever before, the apparent 
apathy of the popular branch of the 
national legislature is the more strik- 
ing. It is possibly true that the 
commission asked for would, if ap- 
pointed, effect little. But the mis- 


chief done by drink isso palpable, the, 


waste of capital upon it is so enor- 
mous, its action as a generator of 
crime is so direct and patent, its 
agency as an obstacle to progress and 
a check to civilization is so positive 
and undeniable, that it does not seem 
easy for an ostensibly representative 
body to make any valid defense of its 
refusal to inquire formally into a sub- 
ject of such importance and scope. 

But it is not Congress alone that in 
this matter appears to be in opposi- 
tion to a strong and constantly grow- 
ing popular sentiment. In two States, 
New York and New Jersey, the legis- 
latures have recently refused to give 
the people the opportunity to vote 
upon the temperance question. In 
neither of these cases have the poli- 
ticians who took this course any ex- 
planation to offer which can be _ re- 
garded as justifying their action. 
How is it, then, that, while, in the ab- 
sence of absorbing political issues, 
this great question is attracting more 
and more attention among the peo- 
ple, the politicians of both the old 
parties seem to close their ears, shut 
their eyes, and turn their backs with 
increasing obstinacy to all demands 
and solicitations on behalf of tem- 
perance? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not hard to find. It is that 
party politics in the United States to- 
day are controlled by the saloon, and 
that when action against the drink- 
evilis proposed politicians revolt as 
froma parricidal proposition. For 
many years the political corruption 
of American cities has been a scource 
of perplexity to reformers. Al] kinds 
of schemes for amending and purify- 
ing municipal government have been 
devised, but none of them have proy- 
ed successful. Changes of party con- 
trol have simply substituted hungry 
spoilsmen for gorged ones. There 
have been now and then flashes of. 
improvement, but they have passed 
quickly, and the old knavery, plun- 
der, and bad government have return- 
ed. In vain have Citizens’ parties, 
Independent parties, all manner of 
new experiments, been tried. Against 
every effort at reform the discipline 
and power of the saloon have pre- 
vailed, and have restored the old con- 
ditions. Long ago the saloon abol- 
ished party politics in our largest 
cities. To-day,in every such city, 
the local government is vested in 
neither party, but is in‘the hands of 
the saloon itself. Nominally, the 
government may be Democratic or 
Republican. Actually, itis in com- 
mission by a band of venal politicians, 
who have no convictions or princi- 
ples, who trade and ‘‘swap” oppor- 
tunities for plunder with one anoth- 
er, who act as agents for the so-called 
party leaders, but who acknowledge 
allegiance only to the saloon. 

A government ‘‘of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” is 
the ideal of democracy; but the 
American people assuredly do not 


enjoy it at present, whatever they 


may do in the future. The delusion 


mantic story, save here and there a 


that the suffrage as now exercised 


enables any citizen to express his 
Own opinions is, perhaps, less widely 
diffused than formerly, but even yet 
it interferes with a just comprehen- 
sion of the hold the saloon has ob- 
tained upon our politics. In order 
to make the situation intelligible, a 
few figures are here necessary. There 
are, in round numbers, 135,000 sa- 
loons in the country. These places 
and the 8,000 wholesale liquor stores 
together absorb every year a revenue 
estimated at from seven to nine hun- 
dred million dollars. It is in the 
cities that the saloon is most power- 
ful. Now, the ten largest cities in 
the Union—namely, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco and New Orleans— 
contain nearly one-tenth of the en- 
tire population of the country, while 
fifty other cities, of 30,000 and over, 
contain another tenth; so that sixty 
cities comprise one-fifth of the whole 
population. It is in these cities that 
the saloon is most strongly intrench- 
ed, and it is here that it exercises 
that mastery in politics which ren- 
ders it so formidable and so mischiev- 
ous. 

What have the seven thousand sa- 
loons of New York city done for her? 
They have fastened upon her citizens 


stone implement,a rocky wall, a rock- 


the most shamefully corrupt govern- 
ment ever endured by a community 
indulging in the illusion that it was | 
free; they have almost made it impos- | 
sible for an honest, educated man to | 
touch local politics, much less take | 
office; they have degraded the con- | 
duct of public affairs to their own 
low level; they have brutalized every 
institution they have had to do with; 
they have perverted and spoiled the 
democratic system, making a hissing 
and a reproach of American citizen- | 
ship, and the suffrage, establishing | 
political shambles, pandering to the’ 
worst vices of the worst classes, defil- 
ing everything decent and pure with 
their ribald scofting, and producing | 
at intervals, as proof of their qual- 
ity, tendencies and power, such 
abominable scandals as that of the 
Tweed Ring, or the more recent sale 
of votes in the Board of Aldermen. 
But evil as are the results of the 
combination between the saloon and | 
the politicians, it is not just to hold | 
the latter responsible for all the mis- | 
chief they cause. In truth, they are’ 
the result of conditions which could | 
not produce anything better, and it 
is unreasonable to blame the product 
while refusing to interfere with the 
generating agencies. The saloon is 
an arrangement for the maintenance 
and propagation of the worst vice 
with which humanity is afflicted; a 
vice which destroys every elevating 
influence, kills shame, manhood, am- 
bition, family affection, honor, all 
that makes life worth living; a vice 
which fosters brutality, self-indulg- 
ence, and all the train of ignoble and 
degrading passions and inclinations. 
Now, the purpose and intent of the 
saloon being what it is, the develop- 
ments noted are simply what ought 
to have ,been expected when so large 
a share in the government of the 
country was permitted to be seized 
by this sinister agency. The Ameri- 
can system of government is theo- 
retically sound. The means of edu- 
cation are accessible to all. But 
when our children have passed 
through the public schools, and en- 
ter into active life, if they wish to 
take part in public affairs they must 
descend to the saloon for instruction 
in politics, and in the same institu- 
tion the foreign immigrants. must 
graduate before they can exercise the 
right of citizenship. These are our 
political schools, in fact, and they 
give the tone to our polities, city, 
state and national. The candidate 
for office finds it indispensable to 
‘‘make himself solid with” the rum 
power. He must buy the favor of 
the saloon-keepers. He must fre- 
quent these places and flatter the 
vanity of those who gather there. 
Through them he must obtain the 
votes of the idle, the vicious, the 
criminal, classes. He must become 
familiar with all the ward ‘‘strikers” 
and loafers. He must be represent- 
ed at the caueuses which are always 
held where drink abounds. He 
must defer to the views of men of 
the lowest intelligence. He must 
subscribe to platforms drawn up by 
demagogues and time-servers. Is it 
any wonder that self-respecting men 
so often shrink from these ordeals, 
and prefer the obscurity of private 
life to a political career demanding 
such sacrifice and such debasement? 
The foreigner who lands in this 
country obtains his first ideas of its 
governmental system from the sa- 
loon. There he is introduced to the 
lowest intrigues of factional con- 
flict. There he is taught that the 
chief end and aim of politics is to 
make as much as possible for the 
‘‘workers.” There he is enlisted into 
one or the other of the great organi- 
zations which have reduced party 
politics to periodical battles for 
plunder, to contests for the oppor- 
tunity to misgovern. There he learns 
that honor and principle are simply 
‘‘molasses to catch flies,” as a notori- 
ous politician once expressed it. 
There he is made to understand that 
he is not expected to think for him- 
self, but that he must obey implicitly 
the party mandates, reverence the sa- 
loon-keepers of his ward, submit 
himself humbly to his ‘‘boss,” and 
on election day be thankful that he 
can sell his vote for a couple of dol- 

The races of prehistoric times that 
lived, prospered and passed away, 
leaving nothing to tell their most ro- 


mound, an inclosure, an arrow, a 


hewn room, a little charcoal, a forti- 
fication, a skeleton, hieroglyphies that 
no one can read, and ‘‘relics of pot- 
tery painted in fadeless colors, as 
bright and clear as if fresh from the 
brush of yesterday”—the voiceless 
silence of history rests unbroken on 
their mounds. Speculation cannot 
tell their full story, which would 
thrill the world. Eloquence has no 
speech for those races that lived in 
that far-off primeval time. They 
passed away, and.the savages took 
their places, trampled on _ their 
mounds, and roamed in the forests 
that grew over them. They, too, 
have gone. The white men came, 
and a better civilization spans, like a 
bow of promise, those monuments of 
antiquity. A glamour will forever 
rest upon them, intensified by the 
mysteries that wrap them like a 
shroud. 

The hillocks then, as well as e’en of old, 

May meen the spot where our sad tale is 

told. 

When we our earthly course have run, 

In the far-off future the day may come 

When, not in temples, but in mounds in- 

stead, 

The records of our glory shall be read; 

Unless the motto of Columbia shall be 
** Religion, temperance and liberty.” 
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RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


SIAWG 


Nivd 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street. San Francisc: 
july13-tt 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOES FOR TEACHERS, 
¢ BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope. 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Eto. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 614 and 613 Front Street. 


0G” Faocrory aT THE PoTRERO. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
932-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pove 8ts. - #£SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES! 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
30 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


—Aillantic Monthly. 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M: Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev. J.T. Ford. Finan. 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom. 
ery streets. \ 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y¥Y. Treasurer—H. O. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E., Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. Granp CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. City. 


( )FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at mederate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
2" Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
a $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to Dr f free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OprposiTe Patent Orrice, WasHineton, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 
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THE PaciFICc: SAN FRANCISCO, 


Home Circle. 


NOT FULL. 


No father’s house is full, 
f’en though there seems no resting-place for 
more; 
Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, 
If one repentant chi'd implore 
Outside. 


No mother's heart is full, 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can 
hide— 
The wish to clasp her sinning child, 
Outside. 


God's flock is never full; 
Fear not to enter boldly at his door; 
None ever were refused who there applied, 
Inside. —Selected. 


i 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 


Cleanly shelves and whitened walls! 
How can I tell her? 
By her cellar, 
I can guess her 
By her dresser, 
By the back staircase and hall; 
And with pleasure 
‘Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the ‘‘keeping” 
Of her back and unseen rooms. 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness 
The rose of order blooms. 
—(food Housekeeping. 


MY MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


We did not wait for a large income 
to marry on, little Kate and I. We 
had no rich relations to leave us leg- 
acies, or to send pearl necklaces, dia- 
mond ornaments, or thousand-dollar 
bonds for wedding presents. I was 
simply brakeman on the East Michi- 
gan railway, a long and lonely stretch 
of rails over desolate marshes, steep 
mountain grades and solitary sweeps 
of prairie land; she was the bright- 
eyed waitress in one of the restau- 
rants along the line. But when I 
fell from the platform when the great 
accident happened (you heard of the 
great accident I suppose, when there 
was such a loss of life?) it was Kate’s 
care, and nothing else, that brought 
me back into the world I had so near- 
ly quitted for good and all. 

‘“‘T would have done it foranybody, 
Mark!” said she, when I tried to 
thank her. 

“Would you?” said I. ‘‘But it 
isn’t everybody that would have done 
it for me, Kate.” 

So LTasked her to marry me, and 
she said yes. 
tage on the edge of the Swampscott 
woods, and furnished it as well as I 
could with a red carpet, cheese-cloth 


curtains at the windows, a real Con-|y 


necticut clock, and a set of walnut 
chairs that I made myself, with seats 
of rushes, woven in by old Billy, the 
Indian, who carried his baskets and 
mats around the country; and Mrs. 
Perkins, the parson’s wife, made usa 
wedding-cake, and so we were mar- 
ried. Pretty soon I found out tha 
Kate was pining a little. : 


‘“What is it, sweetheart?” said I. 
‘‘Remember, it was a contract be- 
tween us that we were to have no se- 
crets from each other. Are you not 
perfectly happy?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Kate, hiding 
-her face on my shoulder. But it’s 
my mother, Mark. She’s getting old, 
and if I could go Fast to see her just 
once before the Lord takes her away?” 

It was then I felt the sting of my 
poverty most. If I had only been a 
rich man to have handed her out a 
check, and said, ‘‘Go at once,” I 
think I could have been quite happy. 

‘‘Never mind, sweetheart,” said I, 
stroking down her hair. ‘‘We’ll lay 
up a few dollars from month to month, 
and you shall go out and see her be- 
fore she dies.” | 

And with that little Kate was forc- 
ed to be content. But there was a 
hungry, homesick look upon her face 
which went to my heart to see. 

“Tf I was rich!” I kept saying to 
myself. ‘Oh, if I was only rich!” 

One stormy autumn night we were 
belated on the road, for the wind was 
terrible, shaking the century-old 
pines as if they were nothing more 
than tall swamp grasses, and driving 
through the ravines with a shriek and 
a howl like a whole pack of hungry 
wolves. And the heavy rains had 
raised the streams so that we were 
compelled to go carefully and slowly 
over the bridges, and keep a long 
look ahead for fear of accidents. 

I was standing at my post, in front. 
of the second passenger-car, stamping 
my feet on the platform to keep them 
warm, and hoping little Kate would 
not be perturbed at my long absence, 
when the news-agent came chuckling 
out: 

“We're to stop at Stumpville sta- 
tion,” said he. | 

“Nonsense,” said I; ‘‘I know bet- 
ter! This train never stops short of 
Waukesha City, least of all when we 
are running to make up for lost time, 
as we are to-night.” 

“Oh, but this isan exceptional oc- 
casion,” said John Mills (which was 
the news-agent’s name). ‘‘We're go- 
ing to put an old woman off. She 
has lost her ticket, she says. More 
likely she never had one. Goes on 
as though she has had her pocket 
picked.” 

‘It’s most a pity, isn’t it, to put 
any one off to-night?” said I; ‘‘least 
of all, at such alonely place as Stump- 
ville station, where there are only 
two houses and a blacksmith shop.” 

‘‘Which is the one?” said I, turning 
to look in the end window of the car 
which was at the rear. 

‘Don’t you see? The old party at 
the back of the two fat women in the 


said Mills. 


And I took a little cot- |_ 


red shawls. She’s haranguing Jones 
how.” 


“T see,” said I. It was alittle, old TEMPERANCE IN THE KITCHEN. 


woman in a black silk poke-bonnet, a 


respectable cloth cloak, bordered with 
ancient fur, and a long green veil, 


stronghold of the drink habit in this , what lies dimly at a distance, but to ! 
country, from the fact that a great, do what lies clearly at 


who was earnestly talking and ges- 


ticulating with the conductor. But 
he shook his head and passed on, 
and she sank back in a helpless, little 
heap behind the green veil, and 


could see her take a small handker- | 


chief from a small basket and put it’ 


piteously to her eyes. 


‘‘It’s too bad,” said I. “Jones! 


if he hasn’t now—a mother of his 
own.” 

‘‘And lose his place on the road,” 
‘“No, no, old fellow; all 
that sort of thing does very well to 
= about, but it don’t work in real 
ife.”’ 

So he went into the next car, and 
the signal to slack up came presently. 
I turned to Mr. Jones, the conductor, 
who just then stepped but on the 
platform. 

‘Is it for that old lady?” said I. 
He answered, ‘‘Yes.” Said I, ‘‘How 
far did she want to go.” ‘‘To Swamp- 
scott,” said he. 

“You needn’t stop, Mr. Jones,” 
said I. ‘‘I’ll pay her fare.” 

**You?” he echoed. 


**Yes, I,” said I. ‘‘I’ll take her to my 
own house until she can telegraph to 
her friends, or something. My wife 
will be good to her, I know, for the 
sake of herown old mother out East.” 

‘Just as you please,” said Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘But when you’ve been on 
the road as long as I have you'll find 
that this sort of thing doesn’t an- 
swer.”’ 

‘‘T hope I shall never be on the 
road too long to forget my Christian 
charity,” I answered, a little nettled. 
And I took out my worn pocket-book 
and handed over the money. 


We did not stop at Stumpville sta- 
tion after all, but put on more steam, 
and ran as fast as it was safe to drive 
our engine—and when, a little past 
midnight, we reached Swampscott, 
where we were due at half-past seven, 
Pierre Rene, the Frenchman, came 
on board to relieve me, and I helped 
my old lady off the train, flat basket, 
traveling bag and all. 


‘‘Am I to be put off, after all?’ said 
she, with a scared look around her. 

‘‘Cheer up, ma’am,” said I. ‘‘You 
are all right. Now, then, look out 
for the step! Here we are.” 
‘*Where am I?” said the old lady. 
Swampscott, ma’am,” said [. 
you are the kind man that 
paid my fare?” said she. ‘‘But my 
daughter and her husband will repay 

ou when’— 

‘‘All right, ma’am,” said I. ‘‘And 
now, if you'll just take my arm, we'll 
be home in a quarter of an hour.” 

‘‘But,” said she, ‘‘why can’t I go 
directly to my destination?” 

‘*Tt’s middling late, ma’am,” said I, 
and houses don’t stand shoulder to 
shoulder in Swampscott. My near- 
est neighbor is a mile and a half 
away. But never fear, ma'am. I’ve 
a wife that will be glad to bid you 
welcome for the sake of her own 
mother.” | 

She murmured a few words -of 
thanks, but she was old and weary, 
and the path was uneven, in the very 
teeth of a keen November blast, and 
walking wasn’t an easy task. Pres- 
ently we came to the little cottage on 
the edge of the Swampscott woods, 
where the lght glowed warmly 
through the turkey-red curtains. 


‘‘O Mark, dear, how late youare 
cried Kate, making haste to open the 
door. ‘‘Comein, quick, out of the 
wind. Supper is already, and—but 
who is that with you.” 

In a hurried whisper I told her all. 

“Did I do right, Kate?” said I. 

“Right! Of course you did,” said 
she. ‘‘Ask her to come in at once. 
I'll put another cup -and saucer on 
the table.” 

Tenderly I assisted the chilled and 
weary old lady across the threshold. 


‘‘Here’s my wife,” said I. ‘‘And 
here’sa cup of smoking-hot coffee 
and some of Katie’s own biscuits and 
chicken-pie. You'll be all right when 
the cold is out of your joints a bit.” 

‘‘You are very welcome, said Kate, 
brightly, as she advanced to untie the 
visitor’s veil and loosen the folds of 
her cloak. But, all of a sudden, I 
heard a cry, ‘‘Mother, O mother!” 


‘‘Hold on, Kate!” said I, with the 
coffee-pot still in my hand, as I had 
been lifting it from the fire. ‘This 
is never” — 

‘‘But it is, Mark!” cried out Kate, 
breathlessly. ‘‘It’s my mother! Oh, 
help me, dear, quickly; she has faint- 
ed away!” 

But she was all right agai, pres- 
ently, sitting by the fire, with her 
feet on one of the warm cushions 
which Kate had knit with wooden 
needles, and drinking hot coffee. It 
was all true. The unfortunate pas- 
senger whose pocket had been picked 
on the train, and to whose rescue I 
had come, was no other than Kate’s 
own mother, who had determined to 
risk the perils of a journey to the 
far West to see her child once again. 


‘Yes, I know,” said Mills, adjust- 
ing the newspapers that he carried in 
a rubber case under his arm. ‘‘But 
the Superintendent of the road has 
got out a new set of instructions, and 
he’s that particular that Jones would- 
n’t dare overlook a case like this, 
theres been so many confidence 
games on the road lately.” 


She has been with us ever since, 
the dearest old mother-in-law that ev- 
er a man had, the comfort of our 
household and the guardian angel of 
little Kate and the baby on my long 
trips.—Selected. 


Statue of Washington. 


The kitchen is very often the 


many of our inherited and imported 
recipes give flavorings of wine or 
brandy, to say nothing of gin, rum 
and whisky. These are often care- 
lessly copied, even by our religious 
papers, and as carelessly practiced by 
religious people. If they have their 
attention called to the matter, they 
may say that the heat drives away the 


‘might remember that he once had— , alcohol, and nothing but the taste re- 


mains, never seeming to think of the 
absurdity of supposing we could taste 
the stuff if it were not there. But 
this taste itself is the very thing to 
be feared—whether it creates in chil- 
dren a familiarity with the liquors 
used, and thus makes them in after 
years an easy prey to the drink habit, 
or whether it reawakens in the re- 
formed man the appetite which has 
done him so much mischief, and 
which has been with so much diffi- 
culty subdued. A pleasing instance 
where this was happily avoided was 
lately related by Mrs. Dr. Stephen 
Smith at a meeting in the Broadway 
Tabernacle,’ New York, as follows: 
‘*A guest, in whose welfare we were 
deeply interested, one day expressed 
to me a lively satisfaction because the 
mince-pie served at dinner had con- 
tained no trace of alcohol. He had 
feared the ordeal, for, if it had tasted 
of brandy, he would not have been 
able to control the awakening appe- 
tite. I had no suspicion that he had 
ever been addicted to drink, but he 
informed me that only a few years 
previous he had been its bond-slave, 
and that he was obliged to watch con- 
tinually against anything containing 
the poison. I was so thankful that 
my temperance principles had saved 
me from putting a ‘stone of tumbling’ 
in a brother’s way that I determined 
to be more earnest than ever in call- 
ing attention to this matter, and I 
should be glad to get recipes recom- 
mended by any really good cook for 
the preparation, on a temperance ba- 
sis, of various dishes which usually 
contain some kind of alcoholics.”— 
Ex. 


WASHINGTON AND THE SCULPTORS. 


Washington had constant applica- 
tions from persons who wished to 
write his life or paint his portrait. 
There was a sculptor named Wright, 
who undertook to get a model of 
Washington’s face. ‘‘Wright came 
to Mount Vernon,” so Washington 
tells the story, ‘‘with the singular re- 
quest that I should permit him to 
take a model of my face in plaster of 
Paris; to which I consented with 
some reluctance. He oiled my fea- 


| tures, and, placing me flat upon my 


back upon a cot, proceeded to daub 
my face with the plaster. Whilst I 
was in this ludicrous attitude, Mrs. 
Washington entered the room, and, 
seeing my face thus overspread with 
the plaster, involuntarily exclaimed. 


Her cry ‘excited in me a dis- 
position to smile, which gave 
my mouth a slight twist, or 


compression of the lips, that is now 
observable in the busts which Wright 
afterward made.” A more successful 
sculptor was Houdon, who was com- 
missioned by Virginia to make a 
He also took 
a plaster model, and the fine statue 
which he made stands in Richmond. 
A portait painter, named Pine, also 
paid a visit to Mount Vernon about 
this time, with a letter from one of 
Washington’s friends, to whom Wash- 
ington wrote during Pine’s visit: 
*¢ ‘In for a penny. in for a pound,’ is 
an old adage. Iam so hackneyed to 
the touches of the painter’s pencil 
that I am now altogether at their 
beck, and sit, like ‘patience on a 
monument,’ whilst they are deline- 
ating the lines of my face. It is a 
proof, among many others, of what 
habit and custom can effect. At first 
I was as impatient at the request, and 
as restive under the operation, asa 
colt is of the saddle. The next time 
I submitted very reluctantly, but 
with less flouncing. Now no dray 
moves more readily to the thill than 
Ido to the painter’s chair. It may 
easily be conceived, therefore, that I 
yielded a ready obedience to your re- 
quest, and to the views of Mr. Pine.” 
— St. Nicholas for September. 


— 


HOW SHE OBEYED. 


Very few can repress a smile on 
reading the following; yet there is 
any amount of just such obedience in 
the world shown by adults who think 
they are as faultless as the little girl 
thought she was: 
said a mother to her four-year-old 
daughter, ‘‘I want you to play with 
your little brother while I am down 
town. If he wants to play with your 
toys you mustn't cry.” ‘‘Nome.” 
When the lady returned, the little 
girl ran to her and said: ‘‘When he 
grabbed my dishes, I didn’t cry.” 
‘‘You didn’t? Why, you are a good 
little girl.” ‘‘Yessum; and when he 
grabbed my doll, I didn’t cry.” ‘‘You 
didn’t?” ‘‘Nome.” ‘‘What did you 
say?” ‘‘Nuffin, but I knocked him 
wiv ’e little chair.”—Cincinnati Sun. 


The drinking fountain on the 
Thames Embankment, erected to the 
memory of Mr. Fawcett by subscrip- 
tions from the women of England, 
has been put into use. 


The results of the first year’s oper- 
ation of the French divorce law were 
2,821 separations and 1,657 divorces, 
this being in the ratio of 15 in each 


1,000 marriages. ; 


‘‘Now, Minnie,” 


ate 


GLEANINGS. 


Our grand business is, not to see 


lyle. 


Onybody can un’erstan’ his ain | 


richt, but it takes trible and thoucht 
to un’erstan’ what anither counts 
his richt ’at clashes.—Donal Grant. 


Conscience is the true vicar of Christ 
in the soul; a prophet in its inform- 
ation; a monarch in its peremptoriness; 
a priest in its blessings or anathemas, 


hand.—Car- 


according as we obey or disobey it.— © 


J. Newman. 


The Church Missionary Society of 
Great Britain has attained, in respect 


to its receipts, the highest figures ev-. 


er reached by any similar society 
throughout the world, the sum being 
£233,219. 


The divinest attribute in the heart 


of God is love, and the. mightiest, 
because the most human principle in 
the heart of man, is faith. Love is 


ates heaven.—F’. W. Robertson. 


I confess that our diet here is but 
sparing; we get but tastings of our 
Lord’s comforts; but the cause of 


heaven; faith is that which appropri- : 


that is not because our steward, | 


Jesus, isa niggard, but because our 
stomachs are weak.— Rutherford. 


To do evil that good may come is 
policy which can only come from 
Satan; but, from evil already done, 
to extract an instrument against the 
kingdom of darkness is a triumphant 
display of the grace and wisdom of 
God.—A. Fausset. 


‘The things which He suffered” 
include and cover, and stretch wide 
onevery side beyond, all possible 
‘‘sufferings of this present time.” It 
is in patient suffering, rather than in 
doing, that we are especially called 
‘‘to follow His steps.”—F’. Rk. Haver- 
gal. 


Men like women to reflect them, 
no doubt; but the woman that can 
only reflect a man, and is nothing’ in 
herself, will never be of much ser- 
vice to him. The woman who can 
not stand alone is not likely to make 
either a good wife or mother.—Sir 
(ibbie. | 

The essence of all sin is the for- 
saking of God. The essence of all 
misery is being forsaken of God. The 
essence of conversion is turning to 
God to forsake Him never. The es- 
sence of grace and glory is being 
never forsaken of God.—-Dr. A. A. 
Bonar. 


The soul is made for God, and ney- 
er finds rest till it returns to him 
again. When God and the _ soul 
meet, there will follow contentment. 
God, simply considered, is not all 
our happiness, but God as trusted in, 
and Christ as we are made one with 
him.—Sibbes. 


Here, in my opinion, liesone of the 
greatest secrets of practical godliness, 
and the highest attainment in close 
walking with God—to come daily 
and wash, and yet to keep as great a 
value for this discovery of forgive- 
ness asif it were once only obtained 
and no more.—Halyburton. 


Men realize as they grow older that 
they are the dependent ones, and there 
is nothing like a true, honest, friend- 
ly woman, who knows all his pecu- 
harities and foibles, to lean upon. 
Husbands and wives change places, 


in ameasure, when they grow old, and |. 


she who clung as the ivy to the oak 
in youth becomes the corner-stone of 
old age, 

Exceeding gifts from God are not 
blessings; they are duties, and very 
solemn and heavy duties. They do 
not always increase a man’s happi- 
ness; they always increase his respon- 
sibility—the awful account which he 
must render at last of the talents 
committed to his charge. They in- 
crease, too, his danger. 


JONES’ CONVERTS. 


‘“T want to say I frequently hear 
this question: ‘Do Jones’ converts 
stick?’ Now let me tell you, I never 
run any insurance on them at all; no 
guaranty. I don’t run any guaranty 
on my converts. They may, every 
one, be in the penitentiary before 
this time next year. But I will tell 
you one thing, every convert of these 
meetings will average up with the 
churches that they join. Do you hear 
that? Average up with the churches 
they join. A woman said to me once, 
‘Brother Jones, we had a revival here 
two years ago, and _ seventy-five 
joined our church, and now where 
are they, those seventy-five?’ She 
said, ‘I don’t believe in revivals!’ I 
said, ‘Sister, ain’t those seventy-five 
here in town?’ She said, ‘Yes; but I 
never see much of them. Why,’ she 
says, ‘some of those converts are get- 
ting drunk.’ Said I, ‘Ain’t some of 
your old converts getting drunk?’ 
‘Well, yes,” said she, ‘but some of 
the new converts don’t come to meet- 
ing.’ ‘Don’t some of the old ones 
stay away, too?’ said I. ‘Well, yes,’ 
said she, ‘and some of the new con- 
verts play cards.’ Said I, ‘Don’t 
some of the old ones play cards, too?’ 
‘Well, yes.” Said I, ‘Sister, the new 
converts will live up with the old 
ones; some of the new ones are get- 
ting drunk, so are some of the old 
ones; some of the new ones play 
cards, so do some of the old ones; 
some of the new ones are staying 
away from church, so are some of the 
old ones.’ It is not so much the 
weight and bigness of the infant, as 
it is what sort of a mother God has 
given it to take care of it.”—Cincin- 


‘nati Sermons. 
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BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 


cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 

jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 


eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 


feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin myliver, Three bottles 
of BuLu’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Butui.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. Joun BuLL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 
and ee it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 


YLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Mari ne Hosp. 


Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 


DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have no hesitation in sayin 
that I beheve your SARSAPARILLA to be the bes 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 

and many other cutaneous and glandu- 
lar auections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville. Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BuLu.—I procured one bottle of} 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA for my eldest son. Among | 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him than all. It has 


cured f ‘ 
MCGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache,weakness, pain inthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
— has taken it for asthma and general de- 


y. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 

BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


KIDNEYS R LOO D SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of /s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the THE ‘LIFE. the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions en the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces theeimpurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—It is my opinion that your 
of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior 


to any other nowin use, and I will take 

Fete pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofulaand all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP THE PURE. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent te 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 


land, Cal. 
The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


McPHERRSN ACADEMY. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
LOS ANGELES. OAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP 
tember 23,1886. For cireulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term Will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay B8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


»-WILL.... 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


REOPEN 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY Course of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi*ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a gatisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to t hman Class 
during the month of July 1 


Field Seminary 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


IS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
» Wellesley, Smith and other colieges, The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address 


Mrs. R G. Knox Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San dose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY: 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 


Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 r.m. Usually at hom 
at 9 a. mM. and 7 P. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 


‘ 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The n¢ xt session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
‘REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Putnorpa. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 
Open to every 


Yale Divinity SCHOO! ac 


nomination. wi h the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, September 23d. For catalogue or further 
information apply to Professor GEORGE E. 
DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER, 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
D EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
} and is therefore far more econom- 
mM ical, costing less than one cent a 
Acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
. | strengthening, easily digested, 

and admirably adapted for inval- 
is as well as for persons in health. 


BAKER & 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


o. 4 Sixth Street. 


Established in 3. F. for Fifleen Years 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 8, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Da- 
ctrtc for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. [If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and nay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 8, 1886. 


The misty ‘‘ Eastern question ” 
which befogged Europe when Russia, 
without asking leave of mankind, 
arbitrarily closed the port of Batoum 
to the commerce of the resf of the 
world, had scarcely reached the re- 
viving power of the sun when, sud- 
denly, it was condensed into a war- 
cloud by an unlooked-for revolution 
in the little kingdom of Bulgaria. 
Alexander, the appointed ruler of 


Bulgaria (which is nominally subject 


‘to Turkey, but really under the foot 


of Russia), was seized and sent out 
of the country by a revolutionary 
movement that was known only toa 
secret cabal. The movement was in- 
stigated by the Russian agents, with- 
out doubt. But it proved to be so 
unpopular in Bulgaria itself, and it 
was so palpably shameful in the eyes 
of all Europe, that Russia drew back, 
and the people of Bulgaria righted 
themselves, and invited Alexander to 
resume his throne. This he has done. 
But Russia is disappointed, and is 
now trying to have him abdicate, and 
leave her to make choice of the 
‘‘prince’” who shall succeed him. 
Should Alexander decide not to ‘‘go,” 
Russia may precipitate war for the 
taking of Bulgaria. Should Alex- 
ander comply with the wishes of Rus- 
sia (abdication already reported, in 
fact), and let Bulgaria fall to the 
‘‘Bear,” Turkey will arm, and other 
European nations may join her in 
preventing that catastrophe. Let us 
hope in God to defeat the plans of a 
power so little civilized, so ambitious, 
overbearing, rough and despotic as 
Russia. 


The recent agnostic position of the 
Western Unitarian Conference has 
called out an earnest remonstrance 
from some prominent Unitarian lead- 
ers. The lines are drawn tight be- 
tween ‘‘the Christian and _ theistic 
party” and ‘‘the ethical and unity 
party.” The latter is regarded as 
holding that ‘‘nothing is essential to 
Unitarianism but ethics and free 
thought. Unitarianism is a structure 
no part of which rests on any Chris- 
tian or theistic belief whatever, not 
even belief in God.” The former say: 
these ethical and free-thought 
essentials must be added certain 
Christian and_ theistic essentials; 
namely, at least belief in God, wor- 
ship, the immortal life, and the moral 
and spiritual leadership of Jesus. 
These are precisely as necessary to, 
and fundamental in, Unitarianism as 
ethics and free thought.” Most of 
our readers would think that even 
this latter position is quite mild. It 
is a curious illustration of the way 
the content of faith gradually but 
certainly runs out under the notion 
that life is everything, and truth of 
comparatively small account. Those 
Congregationalists who are intent on 
reducing creeds to a minimum will 
take note that there have been pio- 
neers on this road before them. 


However uninteresting modern 
Egypt may be—and in some respects 
the Egypt of our time is almost con- 


_ temptible—still,Egypt below ground, 


and in cave and tomb, does not fail 
to excite our wonder. Last year the 
mummy of the Pharaoh of the Exo- 
dus was placed in the Museum at 
Boulak, near Cairo. This summer 
the mummy of his father has been 
‘‘*housed” in the same retreat. The 
report is that this last-named man 
was old, but was very handsome, and 
that it would be known by the resem- 
blance between the mummies that 
they were father and son, had not 
the inscriptions so affirmed. So, we 
need not sigh over the transitoriness 
of all beauty, when a monarch can 
send his down to our time from out 
the sands and across the wastes of 
thirty-five eenturies. We hope the 
‘Royal Tombs of the Kings,” in that 
far land, have many more secrets yet 
to tell us. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Presbytery, be- 
fore which Professor Woodrow of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church was 
tried, not content with acquitting 
him of the, charges of heresy in re- 
gard to the evolution of mans body, 
entered a decided and vigorous pro- 
test against the deliverance of the 
last General Assembly in the Wood- 
row matter, and flatly expressed the 
opinion that that venerable body, by 
its action, ‘‘did violate some of the 
most sacred features of our doctrine 
and order, and did thus put dishonor 
on the fair name of our Church, and 
hold her up to the scorn and con- 
tempt of all her enemies.” There 
seems to be resident in that section 
some of the material out of which an 
ecclesiastical secession might be 
made. This decision of the Presby- 
tery will now go to the Synod of 
Georgia, and then find its way to the 
Assembly again. Well, let truth and 
error grapple. There does not seem 


to be any other way except stagna- 
tion. 


After nearly five hundred days of 
roaming, hiding, robbing and killing, 
Geronimo and his fellow-marauders 
have been captured, and are in the 
hands of men from whom they cannot 
escape. Captain Lawton is entitled 
to praise for the vigor, patience, 
closeness and success of his pursuit. 
The gallows, or a safe imprisonment 
for life, must be the fate of these sav- 
ages, who have murdered hundreds 
of persons, or an average of nearly 
one a day, since theoutbreak. In the 
circumstances, it will be wise to send 
the entire tribe of Apaches out of Ari- 
zona to some reservation, whose out- 
lying districts are less known to their 
stealthy feet. Let us hope, also, that 
our Government will learn from this 


with more care, and to treat the In- 
dian with more wisdom. 


These are painful daysin the Home 
Missionary rooms in New York, on 
account of the emptiness of the treas- 
ury; and the days are more painful 
stillin the homes of hundreds of our 
Home Missionary brothers, from Seal 
Rock to Plymouth Rock. It is un- 
fortunate that ‘‘vacation” for the 
recreation of pastors and members of 
the rich and generous churches 
should also enforce vacancies in the 
coffers of the benevolent societies. 
We may hope that the returns the 
season is urging will show a return- 
ing liberality among the churches 
that shall fill the treasury to reple- 
tion. There must be no going back- 
ward. It is bad enough to have to 
call even a temporary halt. We 
must save our country for our sake, 
and its sake, and the world’s sake, 
and Christ's sake. 


—— 


The ‘‘Cutting” affair subsided as 
quickly as it arose, after the Su- 
preme Court at Chihuahua decided 
that Cutting should be released, and 
the question in dispute should be re- 
mitted to the City of Mexico for final 
settlement. Our Government sent an 
envoy to investigate (not negotiate) 
and report. That person, A. M. 
Sedgewick, is still gathering his in- 
formation. Weare glad to see that 
the scandalous reports regarding his 
personal conduct have been denied, 
and we hope there was no truth at 
the bottom of them. We hope, also, 
that the settlement of the matter in 
dispute will be such as to propitiate 
Mexico, without inflicting any smart. 


and considerate. 


The State Convention of the Demo- 
cratic party met in this city, last 
week. It was a large convention. It 
was not opened with prayer, as all 
such conventions should be. The 
neglect of the practice, however, is, 
in this State, limited to no one party. 
The State ticket put in nomination is 
very well headed, because it is not 
headed by either of the names most 
prominent a little while ago. There 
is a decidedly foreign look to the 
ticket, but it may be much more 
American than it has the appearance 
of. Our acquaintance with the per- 
sons of the ticket is exceedingly lim- 
ited, but we are assured that the 
State will be respectably well served 


should it be chosen in part, or as a 
whole. 


AN ERROR. 


An error in ‘‘make-up” occurs this 
week, on the second page, in the ex- 
tract entitled ‘*The Saloon in Poli- 
tics,” from the Atlantic Monthly. As 
there printed, the last paragraph be- 
longs to another article, terminating 
the extract itself somewhat abruptly, 
on the first syllable of the word ‘‘dol- 
lars.” The conclusion of this inter- 
esting paper may be found on the 


fifth page. 


story of Geronimo to select its agents 


We are strong enough to be generous | 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMIT- 
TEES. 


It is, perhaps, well that even the 
New Theology has called the atten- 
tion of the churches and missionary 
societies to the responsible and deli- 
cate relations which such committees 
as the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board sustain to the work 
of the kingdom of Christ. The 
Christian people who wish to doa 
part in the evangelization of the na- 
tions have to send their funds to 
some hands that can not only keep 
the money safe, but distribute it in 
the wisest manner for the sacred pur- 
poses for which itis given. How im- 
portant that the men who serve in 
this department should be of the best 
natural judgment, of wide expe- 
rience, of good business sagacity, and 
of the thoroughly Christian mind! 
They are to say who of all the labor- 
ers who apply are suited to the work, 
who are suited to the differing fields 
within the general work. This throws 
a great responsibility upon every 
such prudential or executive commit- 
tee. Some people, hearing that an 
individual who wanted to go to the 
heathen, or a minister who wanted to 
be a home missionary, has been put off 
or not encouraged, have been tempt- 
ed to say, ‘‘Well, things are come to 
a pretty pass if we are to have so- 
cieties managed by a little coterie, 
that dictate who shall preach the gos- 
pel, and whoshall not!” But the same 
people, if the responsibility were put 
upon them, would see at once that it 
would not do to send everybody; that 
it would be very necessary to take 
pains to prevent the sending of some, 
even though these applicants were 
very ready to go. 

It is thought by those not well in- 
formed that one remedy for the au- 
thority which the older organizations 
have come to exercise is to start new 
and independent movements. Very 
likely old organizations may fall in- 
to the hands of a management which 
is hackneyed or conservative, and the 
exigencies of the cause may demand 
new measures and new men. But, 
just as soon as the new or independ- 
ent organization gets under way, 
and has a wide and large work on its 
hands, then the same pressure of man- 
agement will inevitably come upon 
some select few. For example, the 
China Inland Mission was establish- 
ed twenty years ago by one man, Hu- 
dron Taylor. It has had a large fol- 
lowing, and done a work of rare en- 
terprise and devotion. It has now 
on its hands one hundred and eighty- 
eight missionaries in China. During 
the year, perhaps the half-year, pre- 
ceding the May anniversary in Lon- 
don, no less than one hundred and 
nineteen new candidates applied to 
be sent to the field. In making this 
report, Mr. Broomhall, Mr. Taylor’s 
assistant, used this language: ‘‘There 
is no one thing for which we would 
so earnestly ask your prayers as for 
guidance in dealing with all these 
candidates. We do _ shrink very 
greatly from the thought of refusing 
a candidate who might prove, if sent 
out to China, a valuable worker for 
God. On the other hand, we shrink 
just as much from sending anyone out 
who might prove to be an unsuitable 
worker.” We doubt not every com- 
mittee charged with similar task feels 
in the same way. It needs divine 
wisdom, and more than average hu- 
man wisdom, also. 

It is well for the churches, then, to 
see how responsible the trust is 
which they, in the societies and 
boards that administer the missionary 
work, devolve upon a few men, des- 
ignated as a prudential or executive 
committee. Are they careful to se- 
lect the best possible men, who can 
and will give the time to the business 
that is required? Do these men ful- 
fill the trust? or are they men that, 
being busy with their own affairs, | 
leave the real management to some 
secretary or treasurer? We know 
how corporations, in the world of 
finance, keep coming to grief, be- 
cause the directors do not take the 
direction, or are incompetent to con- 
duct it. The committees that are in 
charge of our missionary causes 
should be thought of. The officer is 
no sinecure. They have to take re- 
sponsibility about men and means. 
They are in duty bound to say no, as 
well as to say yes. It may, ordinari- 
ly, be taken for granted that, in any 
particular decision, they have more 
facts before them than any individual 
outside has. Still, they are not 
above criticism; mistakes are possible. 
But let us take pains to have the mis- 
takes fewer, and the wisdom of our 
committees more and more justified 
by the works that are achieved. And, 


let us entertain the supposition that, 
if we were in their place, we might 
agree with them. 


The physical wonder of last week 
was the great earthquake east of the 
Alleghany mountains, centering it- 
self at Charleston, S.C. This was a 
severer ‘‘trembler” than has ever 
been felt on this Coast within his- 
toric times. The larger part of the 
buildings in Charleston were more or 
less injured, but none of any consid- 
erable size was actually demolished, 
though several were irreparably dam- 
aged and broken. The shocks began 
a little before midnight, after nearly 
all had retired to their couches. 
More than fifty were killed, and 
twice the number severely hurt; and 
the night scene was terrible enough, 
since even the well and the unhurt 
in person or property were weakened 
in nerve, overcome with sympathy, 
made half frantic by the dole, wail 
and grief of the affrighted multitude, 
and appalled by the prospect before 
them all. But the reaction came af- 
ter two or three days of quiet, and 
the people returned from street, 
square and field to their half-deso- 
lated homes, and began the work of 
restoration, though not without the 
recurrence of the slight shocks 
which serve as echoes or outer rings. 
None in America can appreciate the 
situation more keenly than San Fran- 
ciscans, and we send our condolences 
and also our assurances. Months, 
years and generations may pass be- 
fore such another event shall befall 
the land of the palmetto. 


Doctor Lyman Abbott of the Chris- 
tian Union has been studying Mor- 
monism with that careful philo- 
sophic habit which is characteristic 
of him; and he has published al- 
ready two articles upon the theme. 
In the latter he concludes thus: 


“On the whole, then, gathering up 
the results of this brief visit, the 
impr <“ions produced are of a relig- 
ion i... -3 pernicious than I had even 
supposed Mormonism to be; impres- 
sions of a hierarchy which, by meth- 
ods wholly un-American, has gained 
a political power in one of our Terri- 
tories which we never ought to have al- 
lowed it to acquire,and which we ought 
not allow it to retain; of a theology 
which is wholly unspiritual and almost 
wholly unmoral, which, while it does 
not appeal to superstitious fears, ap- 
peals not to conscience, faith or love, 
but almost wholly to a fanatical self- 
conceit; of a social life which, in po- 
lygamist and non-polygamist alike, 
impairs, if it does not destroy, the 
true sanctity of marriage and the 
home, by a wholly sensuous and un- 
spiritual conception of the character 


‘and object of both. 


One ‘‘Taylor” was nominated by 
the Republicans for Governor of 
Tennessee. Then the 
nominated another Taylor, a brother 
of the former, as their candidate. It 
is now said that the Prohibitionists 
will nominate the father of these two 
men as their candidate for the same 
office, so as to make it sure that the 
office will be in the family the com- 
ing term. We hope that this arrange- 
ment insures, not an estrangement 
of the brothers, but a brotherly feel- 
ing between the parties, which shall 


make both satisfied with the election 
of either. 


Mr. Courtenay, the Mayor of 
Charleston, arrived in New York from 
Europe, last Sunday; he went im- 
mediately to that stricken city and 
his post of duty. Donations are 
pouring in to the extent of a half- 
million dollars, it is thought, within 
afew days. Not less than four mill- 
ion dollars is estimated as the amount 
needed on loan to build up the city 
again as before. But, while such 
generosity is witnessed from abroad, 
we read that the Knights of Labor in 
Charleston met last Monday night, 
and raised the rate of wages 
to laborers and mechanics fifty 
cents per day all round. Shall we 
next read of strikes and boycotting 
amid the ruins? Such selfishness at 
home! The churches were unsafe, 
and services were held in the parks 
and squares last Sabbath. 


‘One night last weeka teacher of a 
night class in the Lincoln School, in 
this city, was set upon by a number 
of boys, presumably pupils at the 
school, against whom he was trying 
to enforce the rule prohibiting smok- 
ing about the building, and severely 
pelted with stones and other missiles. 
The disturbance was finally quelled 
by the vigorous use of a club in the 
hands of a police officer.” Not a pleas- 
ant item is this to clip from the daily 
newspaper, but there it is—another 
witness of the difficulties in the way 
of training the youth in this city to 
right habits. That teacher should 
be sustained. 


Brother Furman of Stockton writes: 
**T opened my last Pacitric with a 
pleasing surprise. The new dress is 
very becoming. It is a great improve- 
ment, and will be appreciated by all 
your readers. Iadd my congratula- 
tions to the many that you have 


— 


before we go off into hasty judgment, | doubtless already received.” 


Democrats | 


date. 


A DAY’S BEQUESTS. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


If we are in earnest to leave some 
blessing on our track with the life of 


/every day, we need not search in vain 


for opportunities of fulfilling and 
realizing such desire. 

With the first dawn of morning 
consciousness, we may recall the er- 
rors and failures of the day before, 
and raise the question how we can 
most effectively redeem these lost op- 
portunities, and make them tributary 
to wise and beneficent issues? This 
problem and its practical solution 
we may carry on our heart through 
all the freshly chiming hours. 

As we enter the domestic circle, we 
may bring in a face of cheerful greet- 
ing, shedding a sunny light upon all 
whom we thus encounter, and bring- 
ing from their countenances the re- 
turn of pleasant smiles. Is there any 
shadow of gloom on the features we 
gaze upon? We may make the cor- 
dial beams from our own to dispel 
the cloud and shed there a happy il- 
lumination. 

We may give a vocal salute witha 
tone of rvice that shall come as with 
notes of music upon the ear and the 
heart, carrying with it the conviction 
of our sympathetic and loving fellow- 
ship, and bringing back a chime of 
responsive greeting and affection. 

Is it apparent that some burden is 
weighing down the cheerfulness and 
hope of these our household compan- 
ions, imposing a task for the day, 
against which the spirit struggles de- 
spondently? Can we not find some 
way to give a ///?, in the line of coun- 
sel, or sympathy, or practical help, 
that shall bring in relief? 

Is there a tinge of sorrow and sad- 
ness in the inner sky because of some 
tie parted, some hope disappointed, 
some lost treasure, leaving a dismal 
blank behind? Can we not, with 
clasping hand,. enfolding arm, or 
warm words of loving kindness, 
bring a comfort to this mourner that 
shall sit with it as an angel from 
heaven? 

Is there, with any of our daily 
mates, some weakness of character 
that yields to some pleading tempta- 
tion, or shrinks from some unwel- 
come duty, or cherishes some igno- 
ble sentiment? Can we not, by quick- 
ening example or earnest word of 
loving remonstrance, do something 
toward bringing in a change and a 
vefurm that shali revolutionize the 
unwholesome indulgence, and intro- 
duce strength and purity instead? 

Is there nothing we can contribute 
of light and peace, of co-operation 
and bounty, which shall sweeten and 
enrich the lot of one at our side, 
making his experience not something 
to struggle against, but a favor to 
welcome with gladness and grati- 
tude, and shall not such generous 
endowment be freely bestowed? 

How much can we thus add of va- 
ried good to the enriching of our fel- 
low-pilgrims? Do we care to inquire? 


Are we eager to make the answer our 


practical guide? And do we leave 
behind us, on the track of time, such 
a record of beneficence on each page 
of our daily history? 


During the recent terrible earth- 
quake in South Carolina, a railroad 
train ‘‘freighted with hundreds of ex- 


cursionists returning from the mount- | 
‘*They | 
were all gay and happy, laughing 


ains,” was in the midst of it. 


and talking, ‘when all of a sudden,’ 
in the language of one of the excur- 
sionists, ‘the train appeared to have 
left the track, and was going up, up, 
up into the air.’ This was the rising 
wave. Suddenly it descended, and 
as it rapidly fell it was flung first vio- 
lently 
apparently leaning over at an angle 
of less than forty-five degrees. Then 
the train righted, and was hurled, as 
with a roar of artillery, over to the 
west, and finally subsided on the 


track and took a plunge downward, | 


evidently the descending wave.” And 
the newspaper account says: ‘‘It is 
but simple truth to state that every 
soul on board was saved solely 
through the interposition of divine 
providence.” It is good to note such 
an acknowledgment in the secular 
press. It often seems as though the 
daily press and multitudes of its 
readers did not believe in the inter- 
position of divine providence. How 
many people on this Coast live as 
though there were no God! They 
boast their non-attendance at any 
church for years. To them the Bible 
is a sealed book. But such an earth- 
quake brings men to reflection and 
to acknowledgment. No paper, no 
person, speaks flippantly of such an 
event. The next shock may shake 
this city into utter ruin. No human 
power can prevent it—no wealth, no 
learning, no skill. But for the ‘‘in- 
terposition of divine providence” the 
internal fires might break out here 
as well as there. Natural laws are 
not sufficient protection or explana- 
tion at such times, or at any time, to 
him who knows and speaks the sim- 
ple truth. 


A gentleman at the Golden Gate 
Fair last week had his pocket picked 
of $1,000 cash. It is said that he 
took the money there to make a pur- 
chase, but he could have taken a cer- 
tified check just as well, and a great 
deal better by the result. We are 


almost tempted to say that the man | dleton, Or. 
about 


who carries so much money 
with him deserves to lose it. 


A new charter has been prepared 


over to the east, the cars| 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D D. 


Office. No. 7 Montgomerv Avene. 


TO THE 


FRIENDS OL HOME MIs. 
SIONS. 


The managers of the American 
Home Missionary Society met around 
their business board yesterday with 
grave and perplexed faces. They had 
to face a debt of $26,980.33, and not 
a dollar of unappropriated funds in 
the treasury with which to meet it. 
Our missionaries have not been recgu- 
larly paid since the quarter ending 
July 1st. To them, and to them 
alone, this debt is due, and growing 
rapidly larger. The contributions of 
individuals and churches have stead- 
ily declined since the opening of 
summer, and no large legacies have 
come in to meet the conseqeent emer- 
gency. The home missionaries are 
patient men. Not a complaint from 
them has been heard. But most dis- 
tressing letters are received by every 
mail. Some of these men have sick- 
ness in their families. It is hard to 
see our sick suffer for the want of 
comforts. Some of them are borrow- 
ing money at the bank at high rates 
of interest. They have no other way. 
All of them are living on credit, 
which weakens their influence as 
ministers, and casts a heavy shadow 
upon their own spirits. Most of 
them, it is true, depend only in part 
on the Society, and can look to their 
people for the balance of their sala- 
ries. But even this relief has failed. 
The season in many parts of the field 
has been a hard one for the churches. 
They are unusually behind in their 
payments, and the poor missionary 
is thus doubly perplexed for his liv- 
ing. It should also be remembered 
that our superintendents, and many 
of the men in our foreign depart- 
ments, depend for their whole sup- 
port on the treasury of the Society, 
and are left by the present exigency 
without any source of relief whatever. 
This failure of home missionary funds 
so soon after the Saratoga meeting 
and its enthusiastic pledges fills 
them with amazement and _ with 
doubts. 

What can we do in this grave cri- 
sis, but send out a cry of distress to 
the friends of our cause throughout 
the land? City churches are closed, 
or their membership widely scattered. 
We cannot ask these churches to 
gather special collections at this un- 
favorable season. But we believe 
that hundreds of their scattered mem- 
bers, reading the story of our need, 
will respond by the earliest mail with 
individual help. Many of the coun- 
try churches, on the other hand, are 
in a favorable condition to make a 
united response, and we believe will 
take pity on the suffering men and 
women who are fighting their battles 
without supplies at the far West and 
South. The managers of the Society 
take no blame for this exigency. 
They have obeyed the call of the 
churches in the scale of the work as 
now laid out. Sudden contraction 
on account of short funds is impossi- 
ble. Pledges have to be made, asa 
rule, twelve months in advance. 
They have to be made on fai‘h. There 
is no other way.’ And because this 
faith, though often tried, has never 
been disappointed in sixty years, 
therefore they send out again their 
contident appeal for help. must 
save our country. 

In behalf of the Executive Commit- 
tee, this call is issued by the 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Aug, 19. 1886. 

The First church of this city has 
just sent eight hundred dollars and 
over to meet the present emergency. 
Special contributions from individu- 
als and churches will go far to assure 


the managers of the Society that their 
' faith, which planned the work twelve 


months in advance, is the substance 


of things hoped for. 


NOTES FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Rey. Ezra Haskell declined to ac- 
cept engagement for another year at 
Walla Walla. At present he is in 
Portland, attending to private mat- 
ters, but in a few weeks will begin 
preaching again at some point yet to 
be selected. Mr. Haskell is an earn- 
est and fluent speaker, and an inde- 
fatigable worker. Walla Walla is an 
important field, and a strong map 1s 
needed there at once, on account of 
the close connection of the church 
there with- Whitman College. Rev. 
N. F. Cobleigh is supplying the pul- 
pit temporarily. 

Rev. L. Kelsey recently came to 
Portland from Columbus, O. He 
preached in Plymouth church last 
Sunday. He has not decided on a 
definite location yet. 

Those who went away from the city 
for a summer vacation will all be at 
home within a week, and then the 
church and Sunday-school can begin 
their work in good earnest, by reason 
of having a brief respite. 

Services were held in the First 
church yesterday by Mr. Clapp. This 
church has been closed but twice dur- 
ing the summer on the Sabbath. The 
prayer-meetings have continued with- 
out interruption. 

Encouraging words come from 
Rey. O. W. and Mrs. Lucas, at Pen- 
The field is a hard one, 
though it is important that the work 
be kept up there. Mr. and Mrs. Lu- 
cas have persisted to a remarkable 
degree, and now begin to reap the 


for Los Angeles, and will be submit- ; fruits of their labors. A new church 


ted to the City Council 


at an “ad 


building is almost ready to occupy: 
Aug. 30, 1886. G. H. H. 
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THE PAecrFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The subject at the Congregational 
Club last Monday at Parlor A, Palace 
Hotel, was one of an unusual charac- 
ter, but of very great interest. Rev. 
Dr. Barrows gave an account of Pom- 

eii, whose ruins and excavations he 
recently visited in his European trav- 
els. Next Monday Rev. Dr. Hol- 
prook will give a review of Rey. Aus- 
tin Willey’s work on ‘‘The History 
of the Anti-Slavery Movement.” It 
promises to be quite an interesting 
paper. Rev. Dr. A. H. Seeley and 
his wife were among the visitors at 
the Club. Dr. Seeley was for ten 
years a missionary in India, after- 
ward for twenty-five years, until now, 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Duchess county, N. Y. He has been 
spending some months in Humboldt 
county, where he has done good work 
in connection with our churches. He 
is a cousin of President Seelye of 
Amherst College. 

Last Sabbath was a good day at 
the First church. Rev. Dr. Barrows 
preached in the morning an earnest 
and very practical sermon on ‘‘The 
Duty Resting upon All to Do Chris- 
tian Work.” ‘‘farthquakes and the 
Judgment” formed the theme of his 
evening discourse. The communion 
service at this church last Sabbath 
morning was the most largely attend- 
ed for some time. Five persons 
joined the church on profession of 
faith. The young people’s meetings 
have grown very encouragingly. 
There were 170 in attendance at the 
last meeting. | 

Pastor Noble’s practical subject at 
Plymouth church last Sabbath morn- 
ing was ‘‘The Work of the Spirit in 
Respect to the Church.” ‘The 
Reciprocal Duties of Home” was the 
subject of his sixth lecture on the 
‘American Home” Sabbath night. 
His congregations were large both 
morning and evening. 


‘“Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies” was 
Dr. Beckwith’s text to the young 
people at the Third church Sabbath 


morning. His evening topic was 


‘‘Learning Righteousness through 
Judgment.”’ 
Dr. Holbrook officiated at the 


Fourth chureh in this city. His 
subject was ‘‘The Design of the 
Church—the Development of. Its 
Latent Power.” 


Pastor Pond preached to juveniles 
and adults last Sabbath morning on 
“Individualism.” At night he preach- 
ed on ‘‘Perishing Despisers.” 


Rev. Spalding Witter preached to 
his people at the Olivet church on 
“Joseph, the Hebrew Slave.” At 
night Judge Thompson delivered an 
excellent address on ‘‘Prohibition.” 
In the afternoon the church was also 
full at a Band of Hope meeting. 


‘*Lessons from God’s Judgments,” 
as illustrated in the Charleston earth- 
quakes, cyclones, etc., was the sub- 
ject on which Rev. I. F. Tobey ad- 
dressed his people at the mission, 
corner of Page and Pierce streets, 
Sabbath evening. There were pres- 
ent at the service some forty boys, 
upon whom the Holy Spirit appeared 
to be producing a deep impression. 


There were good attendances at 
the services at the Mariners’ church. 
Chaplain Rowell discoursed in the 
morning on the Sabbath-school les- 
son, particularly on God's love to 
Christ, Christ’s love to us, and our 
love to each other. ‘‘What Think Ye 
of Christ” was the question on which 
he preached to his evening congrega- 
tion. Conversions, as usual, were 
reported. 


‘‘Care-Taking Christians” was Pro- 
fessor Mooar’s subject at Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland. 


The Pacific Theological Seminary 
opens its new year with ten students. 


Mr. H. W. Chapman was at Mar- 
ket-street church, Oakland, last Sab- 
bath. His morning subject was 
“What Think Ye of Christ?” At 
night he had a missionary theme, 
‘‘Western Central Africa.” 


Last Sabbath was a very encourag- 
ing day for the Alameda church. 
Ten persons, one of whom was a 
Japanese, were received into the 
church, making twenty-five additions 
in all during the first year’s pastor- 
ate of Rev. W. W. Scudder. A 
young people’s meeting has also been 
commenced, with excellent prospects. 


At Martinez, for some little time, 
Rev. C. 8. Vaile, the pastor, has been 
discoursing Sunday mornings on the 
‘‘Kssential Truths of the Christian 
Religion.” Last Sunday his subject 
was ‘‘Confessing Christ.” At night 
he lectured on ‘‘Saul, the Rejected 
King.” 

There were good services last Sab- 
bath at South Vallejo. Pastor Ran 
kin discoursed in the morning on 
‘‘Hope as an Element of Purifica- 
tion.” At night the communion of 
the Lord’s Supper was observed, and 
the pastor preached on ‘‘Christ Died 
for the Ungodly.” 

Rev. Dr. Willey observed Children’s 
Day at Benicia last Sabbath. His 
theme in the morning was on the 


‘Morning Starand Micronesian 


sions.” In the evening he commem- 
Orated the sixth anniversary of his 
pastorate. 


Last Sabbath was a glad day for 
the Crockett church. in the past 
the faithful few who have labored in 
connection with this church enter- 
prise have done nobly. On Sabbath 
their membership was increased by 


stances. 


the addition of four excellent and | 


substantial persons from Calvary 
church in this eity. Some five young 


ladies, belonging to the Sabbath-. 


school, are desirous of uniting with 
the church as soon as circumstances 
permit, and some other persons are 
considering a similar step. 


Good reports are given of our 
churches in Eureka, and, indeed, of 


wife of Rev. J. S. Hutton of the Pa- 
cific Conference is dead. 
Baptist.—Rev. J. C. Jordon served 
the Napa church very acceptably dur- 
ing August. Dr. H. L. Morehouse 


is expected from Alaska and Oregon. 
'-——The San Pablo-avenue church, 
Oakland, Rev. W.T. Fleenor, pastor, 


all of them in Humboldt county. | 


Rev. Dr. Seeley, who has spent a 
considerable time in that county, 
speaks very highly of the labors of 
Pastors Huntingdon and Bowman in 
Eureka and the other ministers in 


the county. He was at the dedica- 
tion of the church at Rohnerville and | 
gave encouraging reports of its con- | 


dition. 

Rev. W. C. Stewart bravely holds 
the fort, and proclaims the gospel 
truth at Etna and other points in 
Siskiyou county. 

County SaBBaTH-ScHOOL 
Instirutre.—A gathering of Sabbath- 
school workers of Alameda county, 
for practical instruction and discus- 
sion, will be held in the First M. E. 
church in Oakland, on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 20th and 2Ist, 


is now self-supporting. 


Episcopat.—The San Diego church 
property has been sold for $30,000. 
Rey. S. Kelly, formerly of Neva- 
da, is now general missionary in the 
diocese of Pittsburgh. —— Bishop 
Vail preached recently in Grace 
church in this city. 


A TEMPERANCE GREETING. 


To the W. C. T. U. and Temperance 
Friends, San Francisco, Cal.—Derar 
Sisters: The members of the W. C. 
T. U. of Belmond, Wright County, I[a., 
hearing of the loyal reception you 
gave our soldiers while they were in 
your city, are very desirous of ex- 
pressing to you their appreciation 


and thanks for the honor done them, 
and through them, to prohibition, 


opening at 7 o’clock Monday evening | 
with an address by Rev. E. 8. Chap- | 


man, D.D. Itis hoped that all Sab- , ! 
marked attention paid them by you 


bath-schools in Alameda county will 
send delegates. Entertainment will 
be furnished to delegates. 
GrorGeE C. McConneE tt, 
Secretary of Committee. 


The Stockton church, Rev. W. F. 
Furman pastor, resumed services last 
Sunday after the summer vacation 
under very encouraging circum- 
The audiences were unusu- 
ally large, anda much greater num- 
ber than usual partook of the com- 
munion. 


Rev. H. KE. Jewett preached last 
Sunday morning and evening in the 
First Methodist church of Oakland, 
the pastor, Dr. Coyle, being at Pa- 
cific Grove attending the annual Con- 
ference of the M. E. Chureh. 


It is earnestly hoped that the 
blanks for Sunday-school statistics, 
sent out a few days since, will be fill- 


'ed out and returned to the committee 


by every church, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 


Saratoga. — The record of the 
church in Saratoga for the year is as 
follows. Number received on profes- 
sion, 18; by letter, 12; present resi- 
dent membership, 55. There were 7 
adult and 4 infant baptisms. Num- 
ber in the Sabbath-school, 
Amount raised for current expenses 


and to Iowa as a prohibition State. 
To me has been assigned the pleasant 
duty of communicating them to you. 
The first the most of us heard of the 


was told us by one of our members at 
an annual meeting of the W. C. T. 
U. which was then in session in the 
Congregational church in this place. 
The first emotion that filled our minds 
was one of joyful surprise; the next 
was a grateful enthusiasm in recog- 


nizing the harmony of thought and 


| 


principle in the hearts of our dear 
sisters of the W. C. T. U. wherever, 


'or in what part of the world, they 


| 
| 


may be found. Werecognize in the 


act the high estimate in which you 


hold the work and workers of this 
great temperance reform, and our 
hearts go out to you in the tenderest 
love and sympathy, responsive to that 
sentiment. We feel cheered and en- 
couraged by the interest you thus 
manifested in this great work, which 
has the promise of resultsso glorious, 
and which, if its demands are met, 
its final success is assured. I regret 
our Union did not choose one of a 
more ready pen to tell you how truly 
we appreciate the honor done, and 
the love you bear the temperance 
work and workers of lowa, in the 


roses you threw in the path of her 


80. 


of church and Sabbath-school, $872, 


and for improvements, $711. The 
benevolent collections were: Ameri- 
can Congregational Union, $15.50; 
Home Missions, $29.60; Woman’s 
Board of Missions, $25; American 
Missionary Association debt, $3.80; 
California Chinese Mission, $8; Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, $11, a total of $92.90. 
The whole amount raised for all pur- 


soldiers, and the faith you expressed 
in us by the lilies you cast before 
them. These beautiful flowers are 
typical of our great Captain and Lead- 
er. May the sentiment they express 
be a lasting bond between us; and 
that sentiment so loyally and fearless- 
ly displayed will gladden and en- 
courage the hearts of the weary 
workers all over the land, ‘‘wherever 
this Gospel shall be preached”! Your 
choosing the ‘‘little ones’—those of 
whom Christ said, ‘‘Their angels do al- 


ways behold the face of their Father 


which is in heaven”—to assist you has 


poses, $1,675.90. They have built an | a language all of its own, and will of 
‘itself appeal to the tenderest and 


addition to the church, costing $600, 
have dropped the Home Missionary 
aid of $200, and become self-support- 
ing, though the loss of several valu- 
able members since is making ita 
heavy burden. They are also plan- 
ning for a parsonage, and have con- 
siderable pledged toward the amount 
needed. 


The blanks for the statistics of our 
churches were sent out on the Ist 
inst. On the 3d, the report of the 
First church, San Francisco, was re- 
ceived. It shows a membership of 
660. Additions during the year, 17; 
losses 21. The regular Sunday- 


‘school has enrolled 325; Mrs. Coop- 


er’s Bible-class, about 150; General 
Howard’s Bible-class, about 40; Chi- 
nese Sunday-school, 60; Mission 
School, Page and Pierce streets, 50. 
A prosperous Y. P. 5. C. Endeavor 
meets each Sunday evening. The re- 
port of benevolent contributions is 
incomplete, but we notice that over 
$800 has been given to the American 
Home Missionary Society. 


H. EK. J. 


The second semi-annual meeting of 
the Santa Clara Association of Con- 
eregational Churches and Ministers 
will be held in the Congregational 
church of Soquel, September 14, 15 
and 16, 1886, commencing at 7:30 
p.M., Tuesday. The officers of the 
Association are: Rev. E. O. Tade, 
Moderator; Rev. G. M. Dexter, 
Scribe. Ministers are requested to 
report the number and names of del- 
egates to Rev. G. M. Dexter as early 
as convenient. The order of exer- 
cises includes: Opening sermon, by 
Rev. E. O. Tade; essay, by Rev. W. 
H. Cross, on ‘‘Annual Special Meet- 
ings”; essay by Rev. W. H. Pascoe, 
on ‘‘Christianity in the Home”; ser- 
mon, by Rev. A. B. Palmer; essay by 
Rev. J. B. Clark, on ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of Personal Work in Connec- 
tion with Preaching the Gospel”; es- 
say by Rey. A. B. Palmer, on ‘‘The 
Christian Position on the Subject of 
Temperance”; essay by Rev. G. M. 
Dexter, on ‘‘Worldly Amusements”; 
essay by Rev. C. W. Hill, on ‘‘The 
Rights of Children to the Church.” 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Meruopist.—The annual Confer- 
ence was held last week at Pacific 
Grove, Monterey county. The 
University of the Pacific has secured 
the services of Rey. A. Higbie for the 
meteorological department. —— The 
Puget Sound Conference convened at 


Townsend on August 11th, 


Bishop Harris presiding. 

Meruopist Souta.—Rev. C. Keener, 
son of Bishop Keener, and an honor- 
ed member of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence, is in San Francisco. The 


| 


_terests are one; our hopes 


putting away from ar 


e human 
still more 


most sacred instinct of 
heart. Itall brings before u 
forcibly the pleasant fact th 


and work all revolveAr 
ter—the success of\ prohibition, the 
us the sale 
and use of all intoxicating drinks. 
May God help us to be strong, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, and _ bat- 
tle for the right as long as the war- 


fare shall last, until the white flag of 
prohibition floats over our whole land! 


The work goes bravely on here in 
Iowa, and in the conflict is cast not 
only the prayers of the faithful, the 
tears of the sorrowful, self-denial, self- 
sacrifice and unremitting labor, but 
the blood of the martyr has marked its 
tread. Our State has been shaken 
through and through witha mighty 
throb of indignation and condemna- 
tion of the murder of the Rev. G. C. 
Haddock, while in the discharge of 
his duty as acitizen. There has been 
a thorough awakening to the desper- 
ate character of the liquor traffic. It 
has aroused the dormant sentiments 
of the more indifferent, although 
law-abiding, citizens to the enormity 
of the evil of a traffic or business 
that fosters and is productive of such 
principles and results, as never before. 

May the God of love and peace 
lead you in the path of success in 
your temperance work, and keep us 
all ‘‘womanly, temperate,” Christian 
and united! Mrs. E. L. Keever. 

Sec. W.C. T. U. 

Belmond, Wright Co., Ia. 


The Independent is right when it 
says: ‘Shall parents teach their chil- 
dren to play cards at home? We say 
most decidedly not. An oblong piece 
of pasteboard with a red diamond in 
the center is not inherently a bit of 
the furniture of sin; but put a dol- 
lar or a ten-cent bit on it, and it has 
become an implement of sin. Most 
unfortunately that is its general ac- 
companiment. When we speak of 
gambling we naturally think of cards, 
and not of chessmen or checkers; and 
so we regard cards as demoralizing, 
and chess or checkers as innocent. 
Our advice to parents is to burn ev- 


ery pack of cards that finds its way 


into the house.” 


In Department 1 of the Police 
Court, in this city. last Monday, 
there were on the docket laid before 
the Judge the names of ninety-one 
individuals, arrested for drunkenness 
since 7 o'clock last Saturday morn- 
ing. Of this number eleven were 
women. What are we individually 
doing to prevent such wholesale 
drinkers? 


Y. M.C. A. 


Fruitful Only When the Lord 
Works with Us” was the subject at 
the noon-meeting Thursday. The 
leader read the passages appropriate 
to this theme: ‘‘Without me ye can 
do nothing,” ‘‘Our sufficiency is of 
God,” and many others, that show 
our complete dependence upon a 
power higher than ourselves; espe- 
cially should believers feel this when 
they attempt work for our Master. 
The leader. said that a few days ago 
he rode with a young minister, who 
told him how J went to a certain 
place that was barren of good and 
almost hopeless, how J began meet- 
ings, how / had so many stand up for 
prayer, how so many were converted, 
how J preached, how / had so many 
join the church. Asthey were about 
to part, he said, ‘‘Brother, I do not 
doubt you have done all this, and for 
the glory of God; but would it not 
be better to say God did this, or, he 
led me on in this work, and used me 
as a co-worker with him?” This was 
said in a kind, friendly manner. The 
young minister said, ‘‘I see this is a 
fault I will try to remedy, for I do 
wish to give God the praise.” 

One spoke of the consternation in 
Charleston during and after the 
earthquake of yesterday. Nobody 
there questioned but that they were 
in the hand of God. Nobody thought 
strange ,that all prayed, or that they 
were in earnest in calling upon God. 
Everybody felt that God was in the 
earthquake. 

One said that he was not in the 
habit of thinking that our temporal 
affairs were in the hand of God; but 
now he felt that we and all our affairs 
are entirely under the direction of 
God. He recited a part of the psalm 
describing a storm at sea—how the 
sailors are at ‘‘their wit’s end”; how 
he ‘‘bringeth them to their desired 
haven.” 

One said: ‘*The Lord can do noth- 
ing with us till we get beyond self. 
When we work for his glory and not 
ours, then he will bless the work. 
When we feel how little we can do, 
then he can use us to do his work.” 

The number present was less than 
usual. The familiar faces were not 
there; nearly all were strangers. No 
doubt, these strangers who come in 
here at the midday hour of prayer 
find refreshment and quickening. 
Their hearty words cheer on those of 
the city who travel from day to day 
and year to year the same streets 
without much variation. 

On Friday the subject, ‘‘The Lord 
Never Forsakes Those Who Trust in 
Him,” was considered. Scriptures 
bearing upon the theme were read: 
‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” ‘*Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ?” ‘‘Thy destroyers 
and those that laid thee waste shall 
evo forth.” These are all true so far 
as God is concerned. He abides and 
remains sure. If there is not trust 
and nearness the fault is ours. 
Something comes between us and 
God when there is a lack of trust. 
‘Your iniquities have separated be- 
tween you and your God.” Our in- 
iquities are the cloud that intervenes. 
If anything causes a departure of the 
soul from God, then there will be 
separation. In a time of revival there 
was a family that were deeply affect- 
ed, except the father, who seemed 
cold and not in accord with the 
work. One daughter was converted, 
and then another, and this father 
seemed to have little sympathy. He 
was unmoved. It was finally learned 
that he had been indulging in vice. 
The leader spoke of a man of large 
property and interesting family, 
whose sons either died or proved un- 


‘true to him, who lost his property. 


Finally sickness came upon him and 
his wife. When in this condition the 
leader said he had to go to him, and 
tell him of the death of his youngest 
son. After he had told his sad er- 
rand, the old man turned over, and 
a tear came down his cheek, and he 
said: ‘‘You may think it strange, but 
it seems to me this is the happiest 
moment of my life. God is so near 
to me.” The time was all readily 
taken up by those who gave experi- 
ence. One said that the help he had 
received in the past led him to trust 
in the future. Young men and old 
men spoke of the faithfulness of God. 
One said, ‘‘I will give what was the 
experience of an old man: ‘I have 
been young, and now I am old, yet 
have I never seen the righteous for- 
saken nor his seed begging bread.’ ” 
It looks well to see men come into 
this meeting in their working clothes. 
Would that more of the same sort 
would come! They would find help 
for the hard work of life. 


The annual report of the Chief of 
Police in this city, which has been 
filed with the Board of Supervisors, 
states that the total number of arrests 
made during the year was 26,104. Of 
these 1,180 were for felony, and 24,- 
924 misdemeanor. The disposa] made 
of these arrested parties is as follows: 
Dismissed, 8,831; convicted, 15,729; 
held to answer before the Superior 
Court, 548; still pending, 996. Dur- 
ing the year 4,886 Chinese offenders 
against the law were arrested. The 
number of American ships entering 
the harbor and boarded by the police 
was 176; foreign ships, 193. The 
total value of the property stolen 
during the year was $83,771.15. Of 
this $43,042.35 was recovered by the 
police. During the month of Febru- 
ary the greatest amount of property 
was stolen, $9,169.15. The number 
of nuisances abated was 1,167, and 
the lost children restored to anxious 


parents 435. 


THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


(Concluded from second page.) 


lars or a debauch on bad whisky. 
This is no fanciful picture, There is 
not a considerable city in the United 
States in which purchased votes are 
not cast by the thousand at every im- 
portant election, and these votes are 
almost invariably bought and paid 
for in and through the saloon. 
It is absurd to expect that under 
such a state of things politics can be 
anything but corrupt. It is absurd 
to look, in parties dependent upon 
the saloon, for enlightened patriotism, 
progressive policies, or any real care 
for the welfare of the nation. The 
country is now in a defenseless con- 
dition. All the riches of its seaboard 
cities lie at the mercy of any fifth-rate 
power with which we may happen to 
quarrel. Yetit has been impossible 
to rouse Congress to action. While 
throwing itself with feverish zeal into 
struggles over place and patronage, 
while exhibiting demagogic eagerness 
in squandering the public funds up- 
on unnecessary local works, it has 
shown itself indifferent to this vital 
question; has betrayed a want of 
pubhe spirit which would be remark- 
able and perplexing, were it not ap- 
parent that members have been desir- 
ous only of enacting measures re- 
dounding to their personal or party 
advantage. A Congress which re- 
fuses to investigate the liquor traffic, 
and will not authorize the necessary 
appropriations for the defense of the 
coasts against foreign enemies, is in 
one sense a pattern legislature. It is 
a pattern, that is to say, of the best 
that can be expected from the saloon 
in politics. It can be relied upon to 
protect the rum power. It cannot be 
relied upon to defend the country 
against invasion from without or cor- 
ruption from within. | 

But nothing is to be gained by put- 
ting all the weight of responsibility 
upon the Congressmen. It cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon that 
they are what the political system 
makes them. If the people want a 
Congress of patriotic, upright, inde- 
pendent, able men, they must pro- 
vide other machinery for electing 
them. At present, they are for the 
most part representatives less of the 
public than of the saloon, and it 
would be carping criticism to say 
that they are not worthy of their 
origin. In the rural districts, and 
in a few Western States, it is still 
possible for a candidate to be chosen 
on his merits, without self-humili- 
ation. But in the cities, those who 
seek office can scarcely avoid dema- 
gogism and venality, for they can 
only run subject to the indorsement 
of the rum power. As regards mu- 
nicipal offices, the record is so clear 
and full that little remains to be said. 
The kind of political judgment culti- 
vated by the saloon has been exhib- 
ited lately in a startling way. What 
it produces cannot be better describ- 
ed than in the words of Tennyson— 
** Wen loud against all forms of power, 

Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous tongues, 


Expecting all things in an hour, 
Brass mouths and iron lungs!” 


—Ajllantic Monthly. 


Thé Southern Presbyterian Church, 
according to the official statistics,just 
published, has 13 synods, 69 presby- 
teries, 1,085 ministers, a gain of 13; 
2,198 churches, a gain of 39; and 
143,743 communicants, a gain of 
8,542. The number added on exam- 
ination was 5,576. The total of con- 
tributions is $1,324,374, which shows 
a considerable decrease from the two 
previous years. 


MARRIED. 


Boota—Norcxoss.—At the parsonage, in 
Sonoma, on Wednesday evening. Neptem- 


iam N. Booth to Miss Alice Norcross, both 
of Sonoma. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


&.This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup onLy ry cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 
Machinery— 


lry house— 
wood 


10,000 
stron & by test— 2 
with ail improvements: 1,000 Orrans, 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chbi- 


NTISELL 


Factorr: La- 
test impruv- 
ed Steam 


oto New Orieans. T. M. Antiseil Piane 
Co... 24. and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


ber Ist, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Mr. Will- ‘ 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALSO...... 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT 
Soe 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer, 


é 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition, 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Czl., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘‘Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is of im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using !the 
pen.”’ ADDRESS 

G. G. WICKSON & Co. 


o>” BEMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


...-FOR.... 
CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES, 
WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, . $2,000,000. 

OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER. ....... President 
J. L. FLOOD. ........... Vie-- President 
OF FARN FIELD. eeeeee 
J. 8. ANGUS..................Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


MEYERS & CO. 


woon.t RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | prided 


CAL, 


The Royal Singer! 


NEW SINGING CLASS BOOK BY L. O. 
EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of singing sch:ols who examine 
this, the last of Mr. Emerson’s series of suc- 
cessfu! class- books, will generally concede that 
it is. in some degree, superior to any of its 
predeces-ors. The elementary exercises, the 
graded, easy tunes for practice, the part songs, 
or glees, and the church tunes, authems and 
chants, all excel in thir selection or arrange- 
ment. With its happily chosen title, good aod 
interesting music. and generally attractive 
character, there is good ground for hope that 
it will be the ‘‘favorite of the season.” 


READY SEPTEMBER list. 
Price, 60 cents; $6.L0 per dozen. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. 


A zoud aod large collection of Reed Organ 
Music, selected and arranged by W. F. Sudds. 
Forty good marches galops, waltzes, rondos, 
schottieches, etc., and 17 popular songs, cover- 
ing 96 sheet music sized pages, yet sold for the 
very low price of 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


T have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
nds of cases of the worst kind an of long standing have 

been cdred; Indeed. so strong in my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO ROTTLES FREE, together with a VAL. 
UABLE TREATISE on this Wsease. to anv sufferer. Give Ex- 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pear! St.. N.Y. 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 
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Children’s Cerner. 


HAWKS OR DOVES? 


If words 
Were birds, 

And swiftly flew 
From tips 
Of lips 

Owned, dear, by you, 
Would they 
To-day 

Be hawks and crows ? 
Or blue 
And true 

And sweet? Who knows? 


Let’s play 
To-day 
We choose the best; 
Birds blue 
And true, 
With dove-like breast! 
queer, 
My dear, 
We never knew 
That words, 
Like birds, 
Had wings and flew! 
— Selected. 


A REAL MISSIONARY. 
MRS. GERTRUDE H. LINNELL. 


We knew, a whole week before- 
hand that she was coming, and that 
my mamma was going to invite all 
the ladies to our house to hear her 
talk. We were going to have ice- 
cream and cake; and mamma said 
that I, and Mamie Webster—she’s 
my most intimate friend—and Daisy 
—she’s my little sister—might help 

ass the things. Only Daisy was so 

ittle she couldn’t pass anything but 
the napkins. 

I used to wish, sometimes, that 
Daisy could have stayed a baby, for 
she wasn’t any trouble then. She 
just took naps all day, and mamma 
took care of her, and she was cun- 
ning to play with when I felt like it. 
But now she is old enough to want 
to do everything that Mamie and I 
do, and I have to look after her, and 
yet she’s too little for our plays. Ma- 
mie says she’s real sorry for me, 
sometimes. She hasn’t any little sis- 
ter, only a brother—Chris. 

Anyhow, she did not care about 
seeing the live missionary from Chi- 
na, as wedid; and Mamie andI used 
to sit on the steps and wonder what 
she’d look like. Chris said she’d 
have little feet, no bigger than Daisy’s, 
so she would waddle instead of walk; 
and she would have eyes cut bias, and 
look like the bunchy ladies on the 
fans, and that she would want us to 
fire fire-crackers, like the Fourth of 
July. 

I knew mamma wouldn’t have fire- 
crackers, but we were wild to see her, 
and, anyway, it would be fun to help 
pass the cake and things. We were 
going to wear our best white dresses, 
and I lent Mamie my bangle, and she 
lent me her beads, because all the 
girls at school, who were intimate 
friends, like Mamie and me, lent each 
other things to wear. 

The ladies were getting ready a 
box of things and some money for 
the missionary to take back with her, 
and mamma wanted me to give some 
of mine, but Mamie and I had been 
saving up, for ever so long, to buy a 
lawn-tennis set; still, we said we'd 
each give a quarter. That was more 
than the other girls did, but then 
they were not going to see a real mis- 
sionary. 

I was having a real good time, that 
morning, helping mamma in the 
kitchen; but just at the most interest- 
ing moment, when we were sticking 
the bits of citron in the pound cakes, 
what must Daisy do but upset the egg 
basket, and three rolled on the floor 
and were smashed, So, of course, 
mamma Hiaae me take ner out-doors 
to amuse her. I felt real cross, but 
I took her around to the front door, 
for I hoped Mamie would come over, 
and we could talk. But she didn’t, 
and Daisy was just as quiet, playing 
with some pebbles, and then I felt 
crosser than ever. 

But Mamie came over early in the 
afternoon, all dressed, and we sat 
down on the steps to watch for the 
missionary. We thought if we were 
there, we could see her feet as she 
came up the steps. Ever so many 
ladies came, and most all spoke to us. 
At last, our minister’s wife came with 
some strange ladies. She kissed me 
and said: 

‘“Why do you stay out here, dear? 
Don’t you want to come in, and hear 
about little girls in China?” 

said I; ‘‘but we're wait- 
ing for the missionary from China to 
come. We want to see her feet first.” 

“Yes,” said Mamie. ‘‘We want to 
watch her waddle up the steps!” 

They all laughed at that, and one 
of the ladies said pleasantly: 


‘‘T am the missionary, dear, and 
see—my feet are really big! - But do 
come in, and [ll tell you about the 
poor little feet that are so tied up 
they can never grow like yours.” 

Mamie and I felt queer when they 
laughed, and we did not want to fol- 
low them in. 

‘‘Tsn’t it a shame?” said Mamie; 
‘‘she’s just like any one else, and her 
dress isn’t funny atall!” 

After a while we heard them sing- 
ing, and it was just like evening 
meeting, not a bit like what Chris 
said they did in China; no ‘‘tom-tom,” 
or anything! It was very disappoint- 
ing. But we thought we would go 
in, soas to be in time for the ice- 
cream. Besides, it was sunny on the 
steps. 

The missionary was sitting in a 
big chair, and Daisy was close beside 
her on a little stool, looking ever so 
cute. 


sometimes they cried. And then she 
took Daisy on her lap, and took off 
her little slipper, and showed us how 
they tied up the babies’ feet to keep 
them small. It must hurt awfully! 
She kept Daisy on her lap, and told 
us about one poor little girl who was 
sick, and her mother ran away, and left 
her, and of how she cried to herself till 
the missionary found her. And then, 
how she began to save part of the 
food they gave her for her mother, 
and how sweet and unselfish she 


| grew. It made a queer kind of a 


lump come in my throat, and I saw 
that Mamie was winking like any- 
thing. 

Then she began to talk about Je- 
sus, and doing things for his sake. 
Daisy slid off her knee, and ran out 
of the room, and I leaned over and 
whispered to Mamie that I meant to 
give fifty cents. 

“So do I,” said Mamie; ‘‘and I’m 
going to ask Chris to give some, too!” 

I began to think who I could ask, 
for I did not want Mamie to get 
ahead of me, but mamma and papa 
always gave for themselves, and Daisy 
hadn’t any money, because she was 
too little, when the door opened, and 
she came slowly in. And what do 
you think that little thing had done? 

She had her big dolly—the one she 
loved best, with real-for-sure hair— 
under one arm, and the other arm 
was around the neck of our old eat, 
‘*‘Dunk;’’ its poor legs and tail drag- 
ging along on the ground. I believe 
that cat would ‘et Daisy do anything 
with it, and she loved it better than 
anything in the world but just us. 
She used to try to call it ‘‘Daisy’s 
comfort,” just as mamma used to call 
us her comforts; but she couldn’t 
talk plain, so she said ‘‘Daisy’s Dunk” 
—and so we always called it ‘‘Dunk.” 
I remember once we could not find 
it fora whole day, and Daisy cried 
so mamma thought she would be 
sick. I don’t see how she ever made 
up her mind to give it away! 

She looked real sweet and earnest 
when she came in, and pushed the 
cat and the dolly both into the mis- 
sionary’slap, and said: ‘‘You may 
take them to that poor little girl!” 

Then she turned to go away, but 
Dunk looked at her, and gave a sad 
little mew. Daisy’s lips began to 
quiver, she stood still fora moment, 
then all at once she ran to mamma 
and hid her face in her lap, and be- 
gan to cry quietly to herself. 

Oh, I did feel so mean, and so 
ashamed of myself! I had thought I 
was so much better than Daisy, and 
here she had given away her two very 
dearest things. I was so sorry I had 
ever been cross to the dear little 
thing. Most every one cried a little, 
and the missionary said something 
about Jesus calling a little child, and 
setting him in the midst. I didn’t 
listen much, for I was thinking I 
would ask mamma to let me give my 
five-dollar gold piece. | 

Well, we had the ice-cream and 
cake, and then the ladies went away; 
but the missionary stayed a little 
longer, and talked to just us children. 
She explained to Daisy that she could 
not possibly take poor old Dunk to 
China; but that Jesus knew she was 
willing to give him all she could, and 
he would thank her! Daisy want- 
ed her to take the dolly, and 
she said she would, and would 
give it to the little sick girl in China. 
And then she talked to Mamie and 
me about our giving, till somehow it 
seemed as if we we were just putting 
our money into Jesus’ own hands, 
and that he was loving us for it. Ma- 
mie and I think real live missionaries 
are ever so interesting.—S. S. Times, 


KEEP THEM OCCUPIED. 

‘“‘T want to do sumfin’,” was a 
child’s confession, watching her 
brother engaged in the fascinating 
manufacture of mud-pudding. Don’t 
forget a child’s short assertion, ‘‘I 
want to do sumfin’.” There is up in 
a child’s head a big wheel turning 
over and over and over. It is the 
busy, restless brain. Attach a band 
to this wheel, let it turn machinery, 
let it ‘‘do sumfin’,” and the occupied 
brain is satisfied. Don’t label the 
trouble in children ‘‘mischief and 
spite,” when it is only fermentation 
that must vent somehow. Activity 
will spend itself in thinking over the 
story you tell the child or in twitch- 
ing Tommy Simpson’s hair, and may 
be innocent of motive each time.— Er. 

MODESTY. 

The Duke of Wellington was mod- 
est, though self-reliant. Being at a 
dinner party just before his depart- 
ure for Portugal, where he was to en- 
counter the French, he was so silent 
that one of his friends said to him: 
‘Sir Arthur”—he was then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley—‘‘you don’t talk; what is 
it you are thinking so seriously 
about?” ‘‘Of the French,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I have never met them; 
they have beaten all Europe. I 
think I shall beat them, but I can’t 
help thinking about them.” The 
situation could not have been more 
modestly stated.—Exz. 


In the deepest nigt of sorrow God 
gives us so much to be thankful for 
that we need never cease our singing. 
With all our wisdom and foresight, 
we can take a lesson in gladness and 
gratitude from the happy bird that 
sings all night as if the day were 
not long enough to tellits joy.—Col- 
eridge. 


— — 


A Brooklyn woman is keeping in a 
book a list of things she ought to pur- 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


‘Men will sham any complaint 
nowadays to avoid their work,” said 
our worthy skipper, as he sat at the 
head of the breakfast table on our 
first day out’ ‘‘I had a fellow once 
who pretended to have lamed himself 
when we were about half-way out to 
Caleutta; and he did it so well that 
nobody ever suspected him a bit, till 
one night there was a false alarm of 
fire, and the way that Jame man flew 
up the ladder would have astonished 
an acrobat.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘you remember 
that story of the Irishman who went 
about Dublin with ‘Pity the poor 
blind’ on a board round his neck, 
and made quite a good trade at it, 
till, at last, one of the people who 
used to give to him met him in a by- 
street, stepping along like a prize 
pedestrian. 

old humbug!’ cried he, ‘you 
see as well as I do.’ 

‘Sure, thin,’ said Paddy, looking 
down at the ‘blind’ board that he 
earried, ‘they've hung the wrong 
boord on me to-day by mistake. It’s 
deaf and dumb I am.’” 

‘Well, I once saw something al- 
most as good as that myself,” said 
my right-hand neighbor, Professor 
, ‘when I was on a visit to my 
friend, Dr. L——, in the east of 
France. There was a great conscrip- 
tion going on just then for the Cri- 
mean war, and L—— had to test the 
recruits as they came in, to see wheth- 
er they were fit for service. 

‘‘Now, among these fellows, there 
was one fine sturdy Auvergnat, just 
the stuff for a soldier, if he hadn’t 
unluckily been stone-deaf. So he 
said, at least, and it certainly ap- 
peared to be true; for all the tests 
that they applied to him couldn’t 
make him give any sign of hearing a 
bit. J fully believed his case to be 
genuine; but I could see by the 
twinkle in Dr. L——’s eyes that he 
didn’t. 

«That'll do, my man,’ said L—— 
to him at last, in a low voice. ‘You’re 
too deaf to be of any use tous. You 
can go.’ 

‘Instantly the recruit, forgetting 
himself in his glee at having got off 
so easily, sprang toward the door like 
a cat. | 
***Not so fast, my fine fellow,’ 
shouted the recruiting officer; ‘if you 
ean hear that, you’re not too deaf for 
the army. You’rea mighty cunning 
rogue, but this time we’ve caught you 
in your own trap.”— Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


—- - - -- ame 


SOME OF THE LARGEST THINGS. 


The Talker has in the course of his 
reading picked up the following in- 
teresting facts about the highest and 
largest things in the world. The 
highest chimney in the world has just 
been completed at the Meternich lead 
works in Germany. The _ whole 
height of the structure is approxi- 
mately 440 feet, eleven feet of which 
is under ground. The largest ham- 
mer inthe United States is in the 
works of the Cleveland City Forge 
and Iron Company. Its weight is 
about twenty tons; with that of the 
anvil and appendages, three hundred 
and forty tons. Its height is 38 feet 
and the diameter of the cylinder 38 
inches. The largest and oldest chain 
bridge is said to be that of Kingtung 
in China, where it forms a_ perfect 
road fromthe top of one mountain 
to another. The deepest mine, ac- 
cording to Professor H. Hoefer of the 
Acadame Imperiale des Mines, is the 
Przibram silver mine in Bohemia. 
The lowest depth is nearly 3,300 feet 
below the surface. The new railroad 
bridge over the Ohio between Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Henderson, Ky., 
which was formally opened for traffic 
in the early part of last August, has 
the longest single span girder of any 
bridge yet constructed. The struct- 
ure hasa length of 3,200 feet and 
rests on sixteen piers, each span being 
250 feet long, with the exception of 
the one overthe main channel. This 
is 522 feet, and is the longest single 
girder inthe world. Probably the 
largest rock in the known world is 
the South Dome of the Yosemite. 
Standing at the fork of the upper 
valley it rears itself, a solid rocky 
loaf, 6,000 feet above the ground. 
The largest ventilating fan in the 
world is in the St. Hilda colliery, 
South Shields, Wales. Its diameter 
is fifty feet. The largest china vase 
in the world has been made by a firm 
of English-potters. It is eleven feet 
high and six feet four inchesin di- 
ameter. The largest literary work in 
the world isa Chinese encyclopedia 
of 5,000 volumes, a set of which has 
recently been added to the British 
Museum Library.——Selected. 


The union of believers to Christ, 
theircommon Head, and, by means 
of the influence they derive from him, 
their union to each other, may be il- 
lustrated by the loadsione. It not on- 
ly attracts the particles of iron to it- 
self by the magnetic virtue, but by 
this virtue it unites them one among 
another.—Dr. James Alexander. 


It is a fearful revelation of the so- 
cial state of Russia that it has 884ac- 
knowledged penitentiaries, which in 
January contained 94,515 convicts of 
both sexes. Nearly three-quarters 
of a million arrests take place in the 
year! 

The Sperry Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ansonia, Conn., has just de- 
clared a dividend of 8 per cent., one- 


THE CARICATURE PLANT. 


One of the most remarkable plants 
in the whole vegetable kingdom is 
that known to botanists as the Justicia 
Picta, which has also been well named 
‘‘The Caricature Plant.” 

At first sight, it appears to be 
a heavy, large-leafed plant, with 
purple blossoms, chiefly remarkable 
for the light-yellow centers of its 
dark-green leaves. When I first saw 
this odd plant, and was thinking 
what a sickly, blighted appearance the 
queer, yellow stains gave it, I was 
suddenly impressed with the fact that 
the plant was ‘‘making faces” at me. 
And my first impression was correct. 
This curious shrub had indeed oceu- 
pied itself in growing up in ridicu- 
lous caricatures of the ‘‘human face 
divine,” until it now stood, covered 
from the topmost leaf down, with the 
queerest faces imaginable. Nature 
had taken to caricaturing. The flesh- 
colored profiles stood out in strong 
relief against the dark-green of the 
leaves. 

A discovery of one of these vegeta- 
ble marks led to an examination of a 
second and a third leaf, until all were 
scanned as closely and curiously as 
the leaves of the comic papers that 
form the caricature plants of the lit- 
erary kingdom. 

What a valuable plant this would 
be for one of our professional carica- 
turists to have growing in his con- 
servatory! When an order was sent 


to him for a ‘‘speaking likeness” of 


some unhappy politician, he could 
simply visit his Justicia Picta with 
pencil and paper in hand, and look 
over the leaves for a suitable squint, 
grin, or distorted nose to sketch 
from. He could, moreover, affirm 
with truth that the portrait was ‘“‘tak- 
en from nature.” Cuthbert Colling- 
wood, the celebrated naturalist, says 
of the Justicia Picta: ‘‘One of these 
plants in the garden of Gustave Dore 
would be worth a fortune to him, 
supplying him with a_ never-failing 
fund of grotesque physiognomies, 
from which he might illustrate every 
serlo-comic romance ever written.” 
I have never heard of the cultivation 
of the caricature plant in this coun- 
try; but botanists tell us that it is a 
hardy shrub. I think we should be 
glad to see the funny faces on its 
leaves. After all the lovely flowers 
we are called upon to admire, | am 
sure that a plant evidently intended 
to make us laugh would receive a 
warm welcome.—dAlice May, in St. 
Nicholas. 


lfa Dyspeptic will take Simmons 
Liver Regulator. 

‘‘Up to a few weeks ago I considered my- 
self the champion Dyspeptic of America, 
During the years tbat I have been afflicted I 
have tried almost everything claimed to be a 


_specific for Dyspepsia, in the hope of finding 


something that would afford permanent re- 
lief. I had about made up my mind to aban- 
don all medicines when I noticed an endorse- 
ment of Simmons Liver Regulator by a prom- 


inent Georgian, a jurist whom I knew, and 


concluded to try its effects in my case. I 
have used but two bottles, and am satisfied 
that I have struck the right thing at last. I 
felt its beneficial effects almost immediately. 
Unlike ail other preparations ofa similar 


kind, no special instructions are required as 


to what one shall or shall not eat. This 


fact alone ought to commend it to all trou- 
bled with Dyspepsia.”—J. N. Hotmes, Vine- 
land, N. J. | 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Por1 


streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, UAL, 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMEN’ 


0 3" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Frawnoirsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... 


$200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A.LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Bonk Binders | Paper Rulers 


505 Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
varivty of binding, from the plainest to the 


most ornamental. 


W. F Griswold 
DEN T 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. ‘In bbls, 25c pr ga'. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $ito 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Oatmeal, 3% to 4c ID Good Japan, pr 
Cornmeal, 2to24c “ | B’kfast,25@We 
Crd Wheat, 244 to3c *" Formosa Oolong 


Fiour, 24% to 3c 30@500 
Cube Sugar,bbls.644c # box good 
Site bar ox L’ndry 
Extra White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. : 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House,a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends iteelf 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, ‘The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the eatisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately retarn it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


EsTaABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR’ FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHEO 1246 
The most oo Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of al! 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3 %a 
ear. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 


(Caveats, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France. 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information asto omen cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well uvderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees wi'l be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in Sao Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE CAROL 


_ 
Religious Songs 
ScRoof ajo the Home, 


—FOR THE— 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hes- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B’ 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelsso 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, longin preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 20 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


Price 85 cents each by mall, postpaid; 
60 a dozen b vets, charges net 
$3.60 a quprets, a prepaid. 


‘PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURGH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Propereror. 


Lunches and collations served for private 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARRS 


Eastern and E cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al] 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
ip person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For eale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or sddreee W. H. Miiis, Land 
Agentof C. P. K. K., Mappen, Land 
Land Agentof 5. P. B., Saa Francisco. 


A. N. Towne. T. H. Goodman, 
General Mauazger. Gen. Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 Califernia St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


fiatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phils. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
—— District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopIEs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wi. SHEW’S~ 
Photographic Gallery: 


or PHoroerapuic Work 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest Prices. 


OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
Sam 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Well, she talked a long time, and| chase, but cannot afford to wear. | fourth of which is to be given to the .... Has removed to .... WARREN HOLT, 


told us ever so many stories, and| She calls the book her ought-to-buy-| employes. This is an illustration of parties. A competent steward f to set 
sometimes everybody laughed, and ography. ‘profit-sharing. 1101 YAN NESS AVE., COR. GkaRy sr. |” eto. 413 Montgomery 
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Miscellany. 


GOD REIGNS. 


God reigns above, he reigns alone; 

Systems burn out and leave his throne, 
And still his years roll on! 

Mists of creation melt and fall 

Around Him changeless amid all, 
Whose ages still roll on. 


By anguish which made pale the sun, 
I hear Him charge his saints that none, 
While still Time’s years roll on, 

Among his creatures anywhere, 
Blaspheme against him in despair, 
Though darkly days go on. 


For us, whatever’s undergone; 
Thou knowest, willest, what is done, 
Thongh our dark days go on. 
Perhaps the cup was broken here, 
That heaven’s new wine might show more 
clear; 
So, let the.days go on. 


I praise Thee while the days go on; 
I love thee while my days go on; 
The day-spring cometh on. 
Thro’ dark and dearth, thro’ fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasures lost, 
My days are going on. 
— Mrs. Browning. 


THE RECALL. 


Return, O wanderer! return 
And seek thy Father's face; 

Those new desires which in thee burn 
Were kindled by His grace. 


Return, O wanderer! return; 
He hears thy humble sigh; 

He hears thy softened spirit mourn 
When no ouce else is nigh. 


Return, O wanderer! return; 
Thy Saviour bids thee live; 

Come to his cross, and grateful learn 
How freely he'll forgive. 


Return, O wanderer! return, 

And wipe the falling tear; 
Thy Father cails—no longer mourn; 
_ ’Tis love invites thee near. 


Return, O wanderer! return; 
Regain thy long-sought rest; 
The Saviour’s melting mercies yearn 
To clasp thee to his breast. 
— Collyer. 


AT THE END. 


My soul is full of whispered song, 
My blindness is my sight; 
The shadows that I feared so long 
Are all alive with light. 
The while my pulses faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 
I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 3 
—Alice Cary. 


PENALTIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


Many years before I had learned to 
profit by the experience of others I 
wrote a story. There was nothing 
wonderful in this, for young people 
are continually ruining good paper, 
pen and inkin thesame manner. The 
title was ‘‘The Smithton Swains.” 
When I saw the book inthe cold print 
of proof-sheets it seemed so slight 
and colorless, compared with what I 
had intended it, that I begged the 
publisher not to use my name on the 
title-page. My request was granted, 
the publisher frankly saying that he 
‘did not see that my name would do 
the book any good commercially, 
while, if published anonymously, the 
story might be attributed to any one of 
several noted authors suggestions of 
whose styles might be caught from 
my pages. But I had another reason 
besides dissatisfaction with my work 
for wanting my name suppressed: I 
was doing so well at the time as a 
salesman of hardware that I had 
hopes of one day becoming junior 
partner in our firm—Hobbs, Tobbs & 
Co.—and I feared the result of either 
member learning that any of my 
time had been spent in book-writing. 

I spare the readera recital of my 
own sensations when [I saw my book 
in print. It is necessary to say, how- 
ever, that the general public 
was affected just as the publisher had 
been; every reader seemed to have 
known among his acquaintances or in 
his native town just such people and 
incidents as appeared in ‘‘The Smith- 
ton Swains”; so very soon the pub- 
lisher began to receive letters from 
different parts of the Union asking if 
the scene of the book was not laid in 
towns specified by the writers, and 
whether the author was not Mr. 
or Miss . The publisher professed 
to be a truthful man, but he answered 
allthese letters insuch a way that the 
writers felt assured their surmises 
were correct. 

A consequence of this was that 
during a single trip for our firm, I 
was introduced three times in succes- 
sion to the author of ‘‘The Smithton 
Swains,” and, still more startling, 
each of the three persons to whom 
was attributed the doubtful honor, 
accepted, without the faintest per- 
ceptible sign of guilt, the congratu- 
lations which I offered. The hu- 
morous aspect of the blundering 
amused me greatly, but I must con- 
fess that my fun was short-lived, for 
there was always present some one 
who was fiercely jealous of the sup- 
posed author, and who would explain 
privately that the book was such 
wretched twaddle that it seemed 
strange how people could read it at 
all. Although I never openly dis- 
agreed with these persons, their con- 
fidences always made me angry. 

The number of.towns and social 
circles that imagined themselves the 
scene of ‘“‘The Smithton Swains” 
increased so rapidly, and piqued curi- 
osity so much that the book began to 
Sell far in excess of the publisher’s 
expectations. But one day I was 
found out. The book chanced to fall 
into the hands of a friend in the city 
in which I was born. He recognized 
in one of the chapters a story told 
word for word as I once told it to 
him; so he sat down at once and 
wrote a two-column letter to his fa- 
vorite newspaper, in which he an- 
nounced his discovery in a few lines, 
and then consumed the remaining 


‘| glad to meet, and who had not seem- 


space by giving a minute biographical | though some critics spoke highly of 
sketch of me, my tastes and peculiari- | them, did not sell a thousand copies, 
ties. He even caused my portrait to be | and I never was able to fully persuade 
engraved from an old photograph, | the dear old author that I had not 
and printed at the head of the article. | conspired with the publishers to kill 
Then he bought several hundred his book. Even when [I lent Ben 
copies of the paper, and sent them,! money enough to start the desired 
carefully marked, to leading news-/| house I believe my checks were re- 
papers throughout the country. garded somewhat in the light of con- 
He wrote me of what he had done, | science money. 
and said he was sure it would dome! But whatever else happened, ‘‘The 
a great deal of good. As for me, I Smithton Swains” continued to sell; 
kept out of sight as much as possible,! so people came slowly to tell one 
and grew a beard so I should not be another that I was making a great 
recognized through the medium of! deal of money. I learned this by the 
the newspaper cut. great increase in the number of per- 
The revelation of the authorship of | sons who wanted to borrow money of 
“The Smithton Swains’” soon reach- | me, and the large sums that were ask- 
ed New York, and those of my busi-/ ed for; by the variety of subscription 
ness friends who first heard it came | papers that were brought to me, and 
to our store to ask who was making | the number of business schemes with 
fun of me. None of them seemed for! which enterprising fellows assailed 
a moment to imagine that I had writ-| me. I was also ‘‘invited out” a great 
ten the book, or that I could write a! deal by families which, until then, 
book of any kind, so I frequently | had hardly noticed me. All this was 
lost my temper and did not find it | embarrassing, for I had noright, un- 
again until I met some lady acquaint-| der the terms of my contract with 
ances—members of that delightful! my publisher, to expect any money 
variety of their sex that believes! from my book for many months to 
whatever it hears, and thinks the | come. : | 
writer of the most insignificant story A month or two later the firm for 
or poem greater than any statesman | which I had worked many years was 
or warrior that the world ever knew. | re-organized, an the death of the 
But my gentle acquaintances were | widow of one of the founders. The 
not restricted to these ladies. There | old lady had owned a one-fifth inter- 
were others, highly intelligent and | est in the business, and I proposed 
educated, whom I had always been|to the remaining partners that I 
should buy this, paying on account 
several thousand dollars which I had 
saved, and assigning my copyright 
contract with*my publisher as secur- 
ity for the remainder. But Mr. 
Hobbs, the senior partner, startled 
me by saying, in a most chilling man- 
ner: ‘‘Youroffer may be safe enough 
financially for us to accept, Mr. 
Smith, but I can scarcely feel that 
our interests would be safe in the 
care of aman whose tastes lead him 
to give part of his time to a different 
line of business.”’ 


Then Mr. Tobbs looked meditative- 
ly out of the dingy window of the 
office, clasping his left hand with his 
right, and said, in a far-away voice: 
‘‘Literature is death to the business 
faculty; it impels men to late din- 
ners, and freethinking, and Paris, 
and such things.” 

This was more than my self-respect 
could endure. I withdrew at once 
and unconditionally from the employ 
a! of Hobbs, Tobbs & Co., saying, as I 
the effect of restoring confidence; it! left the office, they could at their 
also caused me to be charged with ‘leisure send mea check for the bal- 
the friendly service of reading their! ance due me. 
manuscripts and pressing them upon ‘You'll at least take your letters, 
my own publisher. As this astute | won’t you, Mr. Smith?” asked Mr. 
literary purveyor declined each and Hobbs, with a peculiar grin, as he 
every dainty package of sentiment qT} passed over the raila note which he 
carried him, the maidens again lapsed | knew by the writing and post-mark 
into frigidity, from which I was nev- | to be from a young lady with whom I 
er able to rouse them. had corresponded industriously for a 

Meanwhile the fact that I was an | year. ‘Dear Nellie,” I murmured to 
author became known through my | myself asI broke the seal, ‘‘you at 
entire circle of acquaintances, and, | Jeast know me well enough to trust 
although the knowledge brought me! me.” Tread as I walked; but by the 
congratulations from a few big-heart- ; tine T réached the store door my 
ed fellows, the general results were | }ead was so light and my heart so 
by turns encouraging and depressing. | heavy that I needed support. Nellie’s 
I began to imagine that nearly every- | letter was by turns sarcastic and in- 
body had written books and failed to! dionant. The dear creature com- 
find publishers, and that the remain- plained that 1 had never confided to 
der regarded an author as a member | her that I had written a book, that I 
of a new, peculiar, and somewhat un- | had never acknowledged the author- 
of Ship in confidence when I knew ey- 

urt me most, however, was the sul-! ery girl in dv} 
come over company whenever I en- Swains,” and that I had not even 
tered a parlor. I was only five-and-! gent her a copy, anonymously or oth- 
twenty, and no more fond than other | erwise, when the book was published. 
young people of conversation that| But the most serious erievance was 
was not trifling; but now my own | reserved for the last. During the 
old set of youths of both sexes, seem- | development of ‘The Smithton 
ed to imagine that my mind was con- ' Swains” it had become necessary that 
tinually soaring in the empyrean of | one of the lovers should be extreme- 
literature, so they would hold their ly romantic, so I had compelled him 
tongues until some one—generally | t>) write some verses. These Miss 
the oldest, homeliest and most affect- | Nellie dignified as ‘‘poetry,” and 
ed damsel in the room—would en- | sid that if admiration for an imagin- 
gage me in close conversation about ' ary heroine had inspired me more 
Browning’s poetry, or some other | than affection for her—to whom I 
logical stickler recalled from Kames’ | had never written poetry-— it would 
‘“‘Klements of Criticism,” | be better if all were over between us. 

Then some critics began to pay me She was strengthened in her opinion, 
attention—in print. While I was she said, by a friend, who had de- 
anonymous, I suppose the book was clared that the character of the one 
beneath notice, but now that every- | villain in the story was too powerful 
body knew who wrote it, and felt and realistic not to have been drawn 
they could say what they pleased | from the author’s own life. 
without offending any author about; Nellie married her friend. I wrote 
whom the world knew anything, they | no more books. I have immured 
hada real good time in vivisecting myselfin the wilds of the West as 
me and ‘‘The Smithton Swains.” As | keeper of a country store; I am also 
I knew what I would have said about the village postmaster. I do not con- 
the book had I been a reviewer, I cern myself with the mail matter of 
carefully avoided the literary columns ' my fellow-townsmen, except when I 
of the newspapers. But my friends receive a bulky package addressed to 
did not; they carefully cut out every 'a publisher. In such a case I strive 
scathing notice, and read them all industriously to seek out the writer, 
aloud to me, for fear I might acci-| to work myself into his (or her) con- 
dently lay them aside unread. fidence, and to say, with all the earn- 


About this time I hada call from estmess of my nature, ‘‘Don’t!”— 
my brother Ben, who had been Harper’s Monthly. 
preaching the gospel many years with - 
great success and small pay. Ben WHAT BISMARCK COSTS. 


was twenty times as wise as I; he 
knew Greek and Hebrew better than! Germany gets the services of her 


I knew English; so when he heard! Iron Chancellor remarkably cheap. 
that I had written a successful book The estimates just sanctioned by the 
he hurried to New York with half a | Reichstag show that Prince Bismarck 
hundred poems which he had hastily | receives, besides his official residence, 
written. (a salary of 54,000 marks, together 

‘‘You see, Charley,” he said, with with 18,000 marks to meet the ex- 


brotherly frankness, ‘‘if people will | es of official receptions amd simi- 
read with avidity so trifling a sketch lar contingencies. Together the 
as yours, what will they not do to get two allowances make about £36,000 
such a volume as those poems will ($17,000). Considering that our Eng- 
make?—a volume bearing on every 
page evidences of scholarship and 900) apiece, while the German Chan- 
earnest thought. I think I ought to cellor unites in his office the work of 
clear enough to build myself a house, half a dozen men, we are bound to 
so I need no longer be shifted from say that the taxpayers of the Father- 
one cottage to another, according to land are to be envied.—Pall Mall 
the condition of the parish purse.” | Budget. 

I thought so, too, as I read the 
poems. The publishers thought dif- | 
ferently; so I guaranteed one of them 
against loss, and had the book pro- where the seed was sown some years 
duced in good style. But the pub- ago. The flowers are six inches 


ed averse to me. But now their man- 
ner became strangely distant. I did 
not long have to wonder why, for a 
voluble damsel who knew them well 
told me in strict confidence that they 
too had written stories —stories which 
any one could see (so they said) were 
vastly superior to ‘“‘The Smithton 
Swains,” yet for which they could 
not find publishers. They were not 
exactly jealous of me—no one could 
be jealous of such a trashy book, 
they said; still, they could not help 
feeling hurt at the lack of apprecia- 
tion in the world, and they could not 
help showing it in the presence of 
one who was a constant reminder of 
the low tastes of publishers and the 
reading community. To reinstate 
myself, if possible, in the esteem of 
these injured damsels, I severely be- 
rated my own work when [I talked 
with them, and.wished aloud that 
publishers would give the public 
something better. This course had 


The Egyptian lotus has been nat- 


uralized near Bordentown, N.. J., 


lishers were right. Ben’s poems, al- across and delightfully fragrant. 


lish ministers go in for £5,000 ($24,-| ¥ 


A BALLOON EXPERIENCE. 


From an article on ‘‘Amateur Bal- 
looning” in the September Century 
we quote as follows: ‘‘As nearly as 
could be judged, I was more than a 
mile high, and all sounds from the 
earth had ceased. There was a death- 
like silence which was simply awful. 
It seemed to my overstrained nerves 
to forbode disaster. The ticking of 
the watch in my pocket sounded like 
a trip-hammer. I could feel the blood 
as it shot through the veins of my 
head and arms. My straw hat and 
the willow car snapped and cracked, 
being contracted by the ‘evaporation 
of the moisture in them and by the 
fast cooling temperature. I was com- 
pelled to breathe a little quicker than 
usual on account of the rarity of the 
atmosphere. I became sensible of a 
loud, monotonous hum in my ears, 
pitched about on middle C of the 
piano, which seemed to bore into my 
head from each side, meeting in the 
center with a pop; then for an instant 
my head would be clear, when the 
experience would be repeated. By 
throwing out small pieces of tissue- 
paper I saw that the balloon was still 
rapidly ascending. While debating 
with myself as to the advisability of 


pulling the valve-rope (I was afraid | 


to touch it for fear it would break) 
and discharging some gas, the earth 
was lost sight of, and the conviction 
was forced upon me that this must be 
the clouds! It made me dizzy to 
think of it. Above, below, andupon 
allsides was a dense, damp, chilly 
fog. Upon looking closer, large 
drops of rain could be seen, silently 
falling down out of sight into what 
seemed bottomless space. 


was alone, a mile from the earth, 
in the midst of a rain-cloud and the 
silence of the grave. Moreover, I 
had sole charge of that balloon; if it 
had not been for this fact I could have 
taken a little comfort, as I had no con- 
fidence in my ability to manage it. 
A rain-storm upon earth is accom- 
panied by noise; the patter of the rain 
upon the houses, trees, and walks al- 
ways attends the storm; while here, 
although the drops were large, they 
could not be heard falling upon the 
balloon or its belongings. Silence 
reigned supreme. The quiet spoken 
of by Dr. Kane and other Arctic ex- 
plorers as existing in the northern 
regions, was a hubbub beside this 
place, More tissue paper was thrown 
out; seeing that it seemed to ascend, 
I knew that the apparatus was slowly 
descending, being brought down by 
the weight of rain upon it. Soon the 
earth wasinview. How peaceful and 
quiet - it looked! Immediately the 
whistling of railroad trains could be 
heard. 

‘‘Now mountains could be distin- 
guished from valleys, and the cawing 
of frightened crows and the _ shout- 
ing of men could beheard. I passed 
immediately over Talleot Mountain 
tower, where there were some two 
hundred people enjoying the day. I 
could plainly hear one of blowing a 
horn. As the balloon slowly de- 
scended, men could be seen running 
from all sides towards the place of 
landing. Now the hum of insects 
could be heard, and the grapnel, with 
a hundred feet of rope attached, was 
thrown out; it soon struck the ground, 
and dragged lazily along through 
turf and over the stones without get- 
ting a secure hold. I approached a 
man weighing three hundred pounds, 
who was sitting upon a stone wall all 
out of breath from running. With- 
out the formality of an introduction 
I asked him to‘catch on to that anchor 
and stop the business.’ With a woe- 
begone look upon his honest face and 
an ominous shake of the head he re- 
plied: ‘It’s no use, young fellow; I 
can’t work my bellows.’ But as the 
rope twitched along the ground near 
him, he fell upon it, and my journey 
was ended.” 

THE LONDON OF TO-DAY. 
BY W. J. STILLMAN. 


We speak of the rapid changes in 
our American cities, but nothing like 
the changes of London can exist with 
us. Growth is nota change of this kind. 
Parisalone, in certain respects, can 
show such metamorphoses as London. 
But on the whole, Paris, as I saw it 
at this first visit to the Old World, 
was more like the Paris one sees now 
than was London of 1850 like the 
London of to-day. The mere ques- 
tion of growth is a minor matter. 
London was not the metropolis of 
the world in 1850, and now it is. 
Then it was only a huger provincial 
town. The Londoner in general 
measured nothing but himself, and 
nobody came to London for anything 
but hardware, good walking-boots, 
saddles, etc.; now it is the entrepot 
of the civilized world. The World’s 
Fair of 1851, and succeeding similar 
displays of what cosmopolite indus- 
try can do, the common arrival of 
ocean steamers, rare at the time I am 
writing of, have changed the entire 
character of London life and business 
and the tone of its society. Itis not 
merely in the fact that 48,000 houses 
were built in the capital in the last 
ear, or that you find colonies of 
French, Italians, Russians, Greeks in 
it, but that the houses are no longer 
what they were, inside or out, and 
thus the foreigner is an assimilated 
ingredientin its philosophy. Allthis 
has come since 1850.—Allantic. 


- The Florida papers speak of the 
orange groves as thriving. LEvery- 
body has recovered from the demor- 
alization caused by the blizzard of 
last winter. | 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND PUMPS. 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulating. and not to blow 
down in the most severe gale. 


Its chief points of merit 
are: Its ability to take 
care of itself in the sever- 
est gale—being so arrang 
‘d that no increase of 
wind increases its speed. 
The material used in ts 
e- nstraction and the qual- 
‘ty of workmanship being 
the best. The simplicity 
of its machinery making - 
it almost impossible to 
et out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
iher expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least perceptible breeze, 
and never stopping unless 
the wind ceases to blow. 
It is an ornament to any 
place running smoothly 
without noise. 


0S Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or power use, of which we make several 
sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to pumps and 
windmills, we carry the largest and most complete stock of pipe of all sizes, Pipe Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, etc. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, No. 12. . 


Send for cat- 


J 


‘ 


ly 


STAR FORCE PUMP 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 509 & 511 Market St., S. F.. Cal. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 
now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” “PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionally fine 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 
wood lather. 3. They last well. 4.T heyare richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 
most delicate skin, but‘leave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 
Will Buy Either 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease, | 40 Ibs popcorn. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 120 ths table salt. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. | 16 Ibs choice bird-seed. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 1 large box stationery. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 5 hs tea, black or green. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
8 Ibs cooking bu ter. 40 dozen clothes pins. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-Sece. 16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 gross tin loo e matches. 5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
6 packages table meals. 4 Ibs egg food. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 40 pot scrubs. 
80 new jelly giasses 6 cans table froit. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 10 cans best pie frait. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
18 Ibs choice Carolina rice. 6 cans Eagle milk. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe drersing. 
20 tbs gloss starch. 
14 papers corn starch. 
20 ths laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and batchet. 
10 cans asscrted jams. 
8 ths fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horeeradish. 
16 tbs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 and 117 Clay St, - - = =  §an Francisco 


When in Want of sof 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


FOR 


— 


10 cans sugar ccrn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-1) cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-I5 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers, 
14 cans cone-ntrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 Ibs best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 Ibs dried peaches. 
35 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 ibs dried pears. fair quality. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 ibs new cream cheese, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. Am. Tract Society. 


KINDERGARTEN 


pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
te support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN GO. §. F., CAL. 


323 Market street, San Francisco. 
W. O. L. ORANDELL........ Olema, Marin County, 
And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 
*Only to the Trade. 
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The Creat Church 


FRINK’S Patent give the 
Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, 
Parlors, Banks. Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, , etc. 
nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
churches and the tsade. P. FRINK. 561 Pearl Street, 


Fairbanks’ Scales,) «tHe paciric” 


between the readers of Taz Pactrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 
good. 
CONSUMPTION 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, SepremBer 8, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISEC®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Four new churches are building at 
St. Paul, Minn., at an expense of 
$250,000. 

An industrial school for Indian 
boys is shortly to be opened at Tucson, 


The entire income of the Trinity 
church property in New York city 
last year was $550,000. 


Charles Moran, a ten-year-old boy 
living at Grass Valley, has become to- 
tally blind from getting sand in his 
eyes while swimming. 


There are in the United States 6,- 
000,000 miles of fences, which cost 
nearly $1,900,000,000, and have to be 
renewed every fifteen years. 


Mrs. Cleveland recently joined Dr. 
Sunderland’s church by letter from 
the Central Presbyterian church of 
Buffalo. She is the first lady of the 
White House who has joined a church 
while holding that position in society. 


At Friesburg, in Baden, a Foreign 
Missionary Society has been founded 
by one hundred of the most promi- 
nent Rationalists for the propagation 
of their doctrines among the high- 
caste people of India, Japan, and 
China. 

The grain men of Hueneme, Ven- 
tura county, are again shipping by 
schooner, owing to the scarcity of 
room on the steamers, and there are 
said to be over 40,000 sacks of barley 
awaiting shipment at that port. Re- 
ceipts at the warehouse average 6,500 
sacks daily. 


New York, September 5th.—A ca- 
blegram says: London is full of 
Americans, who have rushed hither 
from the Continent, hoping to get an 
immediate passage home; but most of 
them, who had not secured staterooms 
long ago, are disappointed. At the 
Cunard office, yesterday, they said 
that nearly every stateroom on that 
line’s steamers was engaged up to the 
Ist of November. The passenger 
steamers going West were never be- 
fore so crowded. 

[And in this crowd our brother 
McLeanisone. He sailed yesterday, 
as we reported last week, no doubt 
wisely having secured passage weeks 
in advance. But we do not covet his 
place on one of those steamers—ev- 
ery berth in every stateroom taken. 
European travel has many pleasures, 
but not one of them is the passage 
across the cold, stormy Atlantic ina 
crowded ship. | | 


The Liquor-Dealers’ Association of 
Philadelphia ‘‘request all persons en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic in the city 
of Philadelphia, who desire the eleva- 
tion of the business and the rooting 
out of existence of those places that, 
by their depravity, give force and 
vigor to the Prohibition movement, 
to join our ranks.” So_ the liquor- 
dealers of Philadelphia think their 
business needs elevating, and some 
places should be rooted out; so the 
dealers in San Francisco think, also 
—many of them. They have peti- 
tioned the Supervisors to stop the 
sale in unlicensed places, of which 
there are many. Some of these deal- 
ers favor high license and the closing 
of dives and low saloons, where 
strong liquors are sold without limit. 
But it is a hard thing, at the best, to 
make liquor selling a respectable 
business. 


—-~--~ 


‘‘The heavy rainsin Maryland have 
proved destructive to the tobacco 
crops. An extensive tobacco planter 
in Calvert county says there will 
be but half a crop in that and 
other counties of Maryland.” Cal- 
vert county is on the ‘‘Western 


shore” of Maryland, bordering on 


navigable rivers, within a few hours 
of Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York. In slavery times 
this was a tobacco plantation region, 
and still the inhabitants cultivate the 
weed, with the result that the land is 
worn out, the crop poor, and farms 
go begging for purchasers at from 
$4 to $8 per acre. It is naturally a 
grand fruit and vegetable region, fit- 
ted to rival California, but used so 
destructively its acres sell for $4, 
while the virgin soil of this far-off 
land sells for $400. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SitvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1-000 net 
93°,c; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 52 to4 8d. 

OCOMMEROIAL 


Frovun—Best brands of City Extra, $4.12% 
to 450; Supertine, $3 V0 to 3 37%. 

Wuest—$1 15 to 1 40 per ctl. 

Feed, 85 to 90c. 

Faep—Bran, $15.50 @ 19.00; ground. 
Larley, $21 Ov to 22 00; middhngs, $16 to 17. 

Potators—65c to $1 25 per cwt. 

Fraoir—Lemons, $1 50@5 00 per box for 

Cal.; -Bananas, 1.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Strawberries, $4.00 to 6 50 per chest; Rasp- 
berries, $7 UO to 8 5U per chest; Grapes, 
18 to 50c per box; Apples, 25e¢ to $1 per box. 

60 to 75c¢ per ctl; 
Turnips, 75c to $1 00; Green Peas, 3c per ib. 

Hay—$+4.00 to 12.00 forall grades. Straw 
35 to 50c per bale. 

Oats---$1.10 to 1.50. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. to 27 Ke. 

CurErse—Cal. 7% to 13%c 

Eaes —15 to 30c per doz. 

Beer—5'% to 6 first quality; 34% to4%c 
for third. 

Lamp—Spring, 7 to 7% c per b. 

Morron—Wethers, 5; Ewes, 4c. 

Porx--Live hogs, 3 to 34%c tor grain fed; 
stock, 24% to 2%c; dressed do, 5 to 5%c for 
city, 5c for country. | 

Hipes aND Sxkins — Sheep skins—Sheck- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 30 to €0c. 
Medium, 65 to $1; Long Wool, $1 to 1 40. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 1%. 
JOHN 17: 1-3; 11-21. 


BY REV. R. TAYLOR. 


THE EVENTFUL HOUR. 


(V.1) Zhe hour is come-The hour 
long since prophesied of, upon which 
suspends the redemption of the 
world, since ‘‘without shedding of 
blood is no remission” (Heb. ix: 22). 
‘‘The hour is come” in which all that 
the Scriptures hath spoken concern- 
ing me must be fulfilled, and thus 
verify their inspiration—the hour 
when the whole land must go into 
(the) mourning of darkness (for a 
brief space), on account of her right- 
ful King. Glorify thy Son that thy 
Son may ‘glorify thee—Sustain and 
support him through the coming 
trouble (in the garden and upon the 
cross), and bring to pass all that is to 
follow in his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. 

(V. 2) As (rather, since) thou hast 
given him power (authori/y) over all 
flesh that he should give eternal life to 
as many as thou hast given him—Ex- 
pressive of the ground upon which 
his prayer is offered, as also the end 
for which he was about to suffer; 
viz., to secure eternal life to all who 
should beli-ve in him. 

(V. 3) Tuis is life efernal (v. 13) 
that they might know thee the on'y 
true God, and Jesus Chris', whom he 
hath sent— Have such just and correct, 
lofty conceptions of thee,the true God, 
as to think rightly concerning thee. 
Trust thee implicitly. Enjoy a last- 
ing acquaintance with thee; prolong- 
ed throughout eternity itself. 

(Vs. 4 and 5) J have glorified thee 
on earth, ete. And now, O Fath-r, 
glorify thou me witr the glory 1 had 
with thee, elc.—l have fulfilled my 
mission (in rendering perfect obedi- 
ence to thy will, and even in noav 
preparing for the final slaughter) and 
am already anticiputiny my return to 
thee, to share the glory I enjoyed 
with thee, even from the beginning. 

(Vs. 6, 7, and 8.) A recapitulation 
of what he had already spoken and 
done; also, an allusion, perhaps, to 
the success attending his ministry. 
(‘‘They have received thy words, 
and have believed.”) 

(V.9) I pray for them—Specially 
for these my disciples, from whom I 
am so soon to depart—these who con- 
stitute the nucleus of the future great 
company of believers. 

(V.11) Now I am no more in the 
world, but these are in the world; keep 
through thine own name those whom 


thou hast given me—I shall be no 


longer in the world to keep them, as 
heretofore; but, since they are are to 
remain, I commit them, holy Father, 
to thy special care. 

(Vs. 12 and 13) While I was with 
them in the world, I k pt them in -thy 
name; and now I come to thee, and 
these th ngs 1 sperm that th y mighth ve 
my joy fu filet in themselves—I have 
always kept them in fhy “om, so that 
they are, in a measure, familiar with 
thy Fatherly supervision; and now 
that I am about to return to them, I 
speak in their hearing, that they, too, 
may have reason to rejoice and share 
in my rejoicing. - 

(V.14) The world hateth them, he- 
cause they are not of the world—Hence 
the greater need for thy special pro- 
tection. They do not partake of the 
spirit of the world, and will, natur- 
ally, be exposed to many evils. 

(V. 15) L pray not that thou show'dst 
take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil—I do 
not desire to remove them from the 
world—the sphere of their future la- 
bors—but that they should be deliv- 
ered from the wicked one (Satan). 


(Vs. 17 and 18) Sunetify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth. 
As thou hast sent me into the word, so 
have I «lso sent them into the world— 
As I was sent into the world to do 
my mission, so have I commissioned 
these to fulfill their mission; hence, 
sanctify thou them by way of fitting 
them for this work. 

(V. 19) For their sikes Tsanclify my- 
self, that they, also, migh' be sanctifi d 
through the truth—I set apart myself 
for their special benefit, and am con- 
secrating myself to what is before me, 
in order that they may be sanctified 
through the means of belief in the 
truth. 

(V. 20) Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them, also, which shell 
believe on me through ther werd—- 
W hat consolation to all true believers 
down to the present moment and on- 
ward! Jesus at that time prayed for 
us al/—for you, O reader, wherever 
you may be, if oly you can count 
upon being one of his disciples; 
hearken to his prayer. 

(V. 21) That they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me, avd 1 in 
thee, that they, also, moy be one in us, 
that the worlt believe th:t thu 
hast sent me—This unity had already 
been illustrated in his promise, both 
when using the figure of the vineand 
its branches. It is a union which 
manifests itself here on earth, that 
the world may believe that Jesus was 
the Messiah (or sevé on¢)—a oneness 
of aim and purpose, of moral and in- 
tellectual likeness — approving the 
same things, living the same life, 
working together in harmony. 


REFLECTIONS, 


(7) This prayer derives much of its 
importance from the solemnity of the 
occasion upon which it was offered; 
viz., on the eve of death. 

(>) It assumes, in places, the form 
and tone of a bequest (ri/e verse 24; 
key to the whole prayer), and was of- 
fered audibly for the special benefit 
of those around him, that the disci- 


ples might &.ow what to expect after , 


his death—what benefits they were to 
enjoy. . 


(c) The appeal is made to the! 


Father as to a faithful trustee, both 
ab/e and cer ain to fulfill ail the re- 
quests in the prayer. 

(d) The theology, so to speak, of 
the prayer is worthy of close atten- 
tion. I mean the doctrines it sets 
forth and the principles it involves, 
declaring the security of salvation for 
time and eternity to all sincere Uhris- 
tians. 


‘UPPER BAY CONFERENCE. 


It will meet with the Congregation- 
al church at Martinez from Septem- 
ber 13-15, beginning Monday at 
7:30 p. m., and closing Wednesday at 
3:30 ep. m. The following churches 
are included: Vallejo, Benicia, Sui- 
sun, Rio Vista, Vacaville, Antioch, 
Byron, Bethany, Clayton, Pacheco, 
Martinez, Crockett, and any other 
Congregational churches or Sunday- 
schools in Solano and Contra Costa 
counties. Each of these is requested 
to send as representatives the pastor 
and two delegates, who are urged to 
bring full reports of church and 
Sunday-school. It is hoped still oth- 
ers will be present fromthe neighbor- 
ing churches. If delegates fail to 
come from any church, please send 
full reports by mail. Come in the 
body and in the spirit. 

Monday evening there will be short 


‘addresses by Revs. Tenney, Hitch- 


cock and Jones on the subject, ‘‘Calls 
to the Christian Life.” 

Tuesday morning will be given to 
the subjects, ‘‘The Foundation of the 


| Christian Religion,” opened by Dea- 


con D. Edwards and Rev. W. H. 
Tubb; ‘‘The Vital Element in Relig- 
ion,” opened by Rev. Merrill. 

Tuesday afternoon, Sunday-school 
Association — Reports of Schools; 
‘‘What Shall We Do for the Chil- 
dren?” opened by W. A. Tenney; 
Question Box; Children’s Meeting. 

Tuesday evening, addresses—‘‘The 
Debt of the Churches to the Commu- 
nity,” H. W. Jones; ‘‘The Debt of a 
Community to Its Church,” S. H. 
Willey; recitation, D. Edwards. 

Wednesday morning, reports of 
churches; ‘‘The Use of Catechism in 
Church.” 

Wednesday afternoon, ‘‘The Fam- 
ily as Divinely Constituted,” J. H. 
Strong; Fellowship Meeting. 

C. S. Varue, Scribe. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. Thomas Leffingwell Shipman 
of Jewett City, familiarly known as 
‘‘Father Shipman,” died at his home 
in Jewett City Sunday evening, Au- 
gust 29th. He was 88 years and one 
day old, having just survived his 
birthday. He has enjoyed remark- 
ably vigorous health until recently, 
but has been failing for the past 
three weeks. He was the oldest Con- 
gregationalist minister in Connecti- 
cut. He has been in the Christian 
ministry since 1820—for sixty-six 
years. He was the father of Judge 
Nathaniel Shipman of Hartford. He 
was aman of noble Christian charac- 
ter, sound in the faith, of rich, gra- 
cious experience, a fine type of the 
New England clergy, interested in 
every good work for the benefit of 
humanity, and a devoted patriot. He 
had the rare felicity of retaining both 
intellectual and physical vigor until 
the end of his long and useful life. 
He has often contributed to religious 
papers, especially to the Religious 
Herald, always having something in- 
structive and suggestive upon what 
ever subject he wrote. Mr. Shipman 
was the last survivor of his class at 
Yale, and only five graduates survive 
of classes earlier than his. Among 
his classmates were Henry Dutton, S. 
H. Huntington, Romeo Lowrey, 
Thomas C. Perkins and Lewis Weld. 
Born in Norwich, Conn., August 28, 
1798. Graduated at Yale College in 
1818, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1821. Com. 


A crowd of hoodlums, returning 
from the baseball match in Alameda, 
last Sunday, insulted ladies on the 
ferry bout, and the result was quite 
a general fight, as gentlemen in 
charge of ladies resented the insults. 
One of our dailies suggests that ‘‘the 
services of one or more officers are re- 
quired, both on the boat and wharf, 
at the conclusion of the baseball 
games, each Sunday, to awe, if not 
to keep in order, some of the visitors 
from this side of the bay.” Nothing 
is said about the propriety of giving 
up such games and suppressing the 
long reports of them in our news- 
papers, but we submit that is the bet- 
ter and the right thing to do. The 
Sabbath was never intended for such 
amusements, and, if the day is still to 
be so used, the time may come, and 
that ere long, when no number of 
policemen will be sufficient to pro- 
duce order and decency. And, if 
outward order were thus to be secur- 
ed, lasting happiness will never come 
that way. It is the possession only of 
those who try to livein harmony with 
God's laws and God’s love. 


A telegraph office in London was 
lately put in direct communication 
with Teheran, Persia, 3,800 miles 
distant. Then Kurrachee, in North- 
west India, was added, then Agra, and 
at last Calcutta was switched on, with 
which direct conversation was held 
through 7,000 miles of wire at 12 or 
14 words a minute. The Calcutta 
operator could hardly be convinced 
that he was talking with London. 


A Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of five hundred members has 
been organized in Bombay, India. 


MISSIONARY AND FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The International Missionary Con- 
vention was held this year, August 
4th, at the Park on Wellesley Island, 
one of the largest islands of ‘‘the 
Thousand,” in the river St. Law- 
rence. Sixty missionaries were pres- 
ent. 

In an article on ‘‘Old Jewish Fam- 
ilies in England,” a correspondent of 
the Leisure Hour says that losses to 
the Jewish community through con- 
version to Christianity have been nu- 
merous. They include the Disraelis, 
Basevis, Bernals, Gideons, Lopez, 
Ximenes, Uzziellis, Drummond- 
Wolffs, Herschells, Palgraves, and 
many others of less note. 


The Rev. Dr. Barnum, speaking of 
the Armenian Bishop at Van, in Tur- 
key, says: ‘‘The acting Bishop is a 
shrewd man, but old, ignorant, su- 
perstitious and unscrupulous. ~He 
is seeking to be confirmed in his of- 
fice, and in an election which was to 
have taken place last Sunday in the 
churches he expected to succeed, but 
in the principal churches the ballot 
boxes were broken up by his oppo- 
nents, although the Bishop had taken 
the precaution to procure soldiers to 
be stationed in all the churches, and 
the election was interrupted. The 
soldiers were pretty roughly handled, 
although they used their bayonets 
freely. 


The /:garo of Paris complains of 
the Government’s neglect in allowing 
the Pope to appoint an Italian as Pa- 
pal Nuncio in China. It says: 
‘*‘Whoever has been in China knows 
that France derived an incalculable 
moral benefit from her position as 
‘protector of Christianity,’ that the 
twenty-five hundred churches and 
chapels of the Celestial Empire were 
so many sanctuaries, where the name 
of France was invoked, and that the 
eighteen hundred schools in which 
missionaries teach the Catholic relig- 
ion, served, one and all, to spread 
French prestige. The slightest effort 
might have saved all this for us, but 
no one took the trouble to make it.” 


M. Dumont of France has written 
a book, in which he asserts that the 
Tonquin expedition, so puzzling to 
outsiders from the apparent lack of 
motive in the sacrifice of $16,000,000 
and the lives of 15,000 soldiers, was 
entered upon solely in the interests 
of a clique of Jewish capitalists who 
controlled M. Jules Ferry. Every 
one knows the part played by Mason- 
ry in French politics; when we are 
told that the Supreme Grand Master 
of the Masons, M. Cousin, is in the 
employ of Baron Alphonse Roths- 
child, receiving a salary of $25,000, 
the inference is plain. The French 
press and the whole of the French 
railway system are in Jewish hands, 
as are also the theaters, no mean 
source of power, especially in Paris. 
Socially, the great Jewish financiers 
are treated with downright obsequi- 
ousness, notably by the princes of the 
Orleans family. But what is true of 
France, is true, to a large degree, of 
other European States. Jewish as- 
tuteness and Jewish cleverness have 
won their way to place and power in 
a manner paralleled by the history of 
no other race. 


The strike at the Union Iron Works 
in this city, inaugurated nearly four 
months ago, hasended. A settlement 
has been made, and the moulders 
have gone to work. Concessions were 
made on both sides. The details are 
not made public. The men have lost 
during the strike, in wages $60,000, 
besides drawing heavily on the treas- 
ury of the organization. The Coast 
Seamen’s Union still continues its 
strike all along the water front and at 
other ports up and down the Coast. 
Non-union men who ship are taken 
from the vessels or are waylaid, es- 
pecially if out after nightfall. So 
business is interfered with, bad feel- 
ing is engendered, and much violence 
is done. There ought to be, and 
there are, better ways to settle differ- 
ences between employes and the em- 
ployed. And they are being found 
out and used in many places. But in 
the mean time, how much damage is 
done by these miserable strikes, and 
what responsibility rests upon those 
who order them! Workingmen need 
leaders like Powderly this way. 


Mrs. Kate Desmond, while riding 
in a street-car in New York, discoy- 
ered that her clothes were on fire, 
and before the fire could be extin- 
guished she was fatally burned. It 
is supposed that a cigar had been 
carelessly thrown onher dress. Will 
this sad accident at all abate the nui- 
sance of smoking on the cars. It 
ought to, but it is doubtful if it will. 
Smokers seem to own the cars and 
the streets. We walked behind a 
lady and two gentlemen escorts on 
Market street a few evenings ago; 
both young men were puffing their 
smoke, quite regardless of where it 
went. What rudeness! Do men do 
such things, and then profess to be 
Christian gentlemen? It may be 
they do. We think their Christian- 
ity is seriously at fault, to say noth- 
ing of their good manners. 


While ten men watch for chances, 
one man makes chances; while ten 
men wait for something to turn ee 
one turns up something. So, while 
ten men fail, one succeeds, and is 
called a man of luck, the favorite of 
fortune. There is no luck like pluck, 
aud fortune most favors those who 
are most indifferent to fortune. 


According to the Coquille City Her- 
ald, halibut is sold there for ‘‘50 cents 
a chunk.” 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THe Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

_ THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work..............-. 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly......... 4.00 5.75 

. 4.00 56.50 

ee Bazar...... 4.00 656.50 
Scientific American............. . 8.20 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ...........-. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 65.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD Ts AcCHEES’ BI- 
BLES. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 fee: 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable fu: 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table goo«: 
always plenty of milk and cream. Addres~ 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. §S. B., has re- | 
turned from bis course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepured to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hill, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays 
and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their 
twinges if the affected part is daily washed 
with Glenn’s Suiphur Soap, which banishes 
pain, and renders the joints and muscles 
supple and elastic. It is at the same time a 
very effective clarifier and beautifier of the 
skin. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


. We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


An antique writing-desk now on erhibi- 
tion at the warerooms of the California Faur- 
niture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush 
street, is the wonder of the nineteenth 
century. It would make a beautiful orna- 
ment for a lady’s room, and is also very use- 
ful. | 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PAcirFic. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


Among the latest parlor cabinets received 
at the sales-roems of the Culifornia Furni- 
ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, are 
quite a humber ornamented with brilliant 
stones, in jewel form. Very beautiful and 
attractive. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


Mrywna B8r., 


Food 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part,to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be r: lished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and earily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal resulte. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is reject d by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ¢ iseasex, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25¢, 50c. $1 00. 
0S” A valux«ble pampblet on *‘The Nut ition 
of Infants and Inva'ids ’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


Y, 
Surplus $500,000.00. 


. San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 
We respect*ully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith prescnied. sid beg to say we are 
pleased with onr achievements during the first 
half of the present yexr. 
itis gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders, 
We hepe our success will receive the favor:ble 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 
. A 
Bank Premises,- - - - $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - - - - - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481.805 78 


$3,416,551 96 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital, up. - - $1,000,000 00 


Surplus Fund, - - - 
Undivided Profits, 
Due Depositors, - 
Due Banks, - .- - - 151.259 90 


3,416,551! 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past,a contin- 


uanceof their favors is respectfully requested. 


The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 


_ Clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 


account of undivided profits. 
R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the -mall Bou- 
doir Pian o. and «ach the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $259 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best o° its «lass. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist's Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS. Patent Cs linder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favuerite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and al! tastes. 

We warrant every instrumeut, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary. of SH (10. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


W. H. Trzton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNKS, 


HATS, 
VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


CAPS, 


| Opposite Powell, -" San Francisco 


Com Zi and Babbitt 
Brass, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles aud. 


Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
Agents for Seibert’s Euress Lubrics: 


|INCINNATI RELLFOUNDRYCO 
BELLE OUNDRYC 


~ SUCCESSORS -IN GELLS- TO Tr 
ap YBLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
Or CATALOGUE WITHISCO TESTIMONIALS 
CHURCH SCHOOLEJREATARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Ageut for the Pacitic Coxst, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Be!!] Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes Prats for (CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Cata'orue. Aduress 

& 
wa. 


BUCKEYE BELi FOUNLRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tiv for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarmsa,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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